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To know how to find information is 
the next best thing to possessing 
information at the start. The matter that has ap- 
peared in these columns during 1895 would be of 
litile service to-day without a suitable index to the 
contents of the paper during that time. An index 
to The SundaySchool Times for 1895 is now ready 
for delivery, and will be sent, free of charge, to any 
subscriber who will send his address and a request for 
the index to the publishers. 
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Index for 1895 


Stars in God’s best promises for us in this 

the Darkness life are for good gifts that are pos- 
sible only in times of trial and suffering and special 
need. He does not promise to keep us from sickness, 
but to make our bed and smooth our pillow when 
we are sick. He does not promise that we shall 
et ot Met WA fe oes prom 





except in such a trial. This thought should make 
the darkness welcome to us. 


“ As the deep blue of heaven brightens into stars, 
So God’s great love shines forth in promises, 
Which, falling softly through our prison bars, 
Daze not our eyes, but with their soft light bless.” 
- 

Part Sometimes It is better to be a part of a great 
Greater than Whole thing than the whole of a little 
one. Often, indeed, a thing may have a most fitting 
and useful place as a part when it loses every grade 
and power if it swings out for itself alone. The sail 
as a part of the ship,—how poets delight to estimate 
its beauty, and what-a very practical estimation is 
put by mariners upon its utility! But let it break 
from its stops, and go sailing off by itself like a kite 
without string or tail, and its complete independence 
destroys both its beauty and its utility. Wonder- 
fully true is all this of life! The real difference 
between the hopeful and the hopeless spirit, between 
the optimist and the pessimist, is the difference be- 
tween the one who sees life here as part of a larger, 
better whole, and the one who tries to make up out of 
life here a fulness of life in itself. Worldly life may 
be most exalted and beautiful when we see it as a 
part of eternal life, fitted in as childhood to manhood 
to the fuller life beyond ; it would be all petty, sordid, 
and wearisome if we set out to make it the sum total 
of our existence. That is what Emerson meant by 
hitching our wagon to a star,—understanding that our 
life is a part of something great. The stone that 
falls to earth is nothing but a lump of rock, while 
that which still follows after the comet is in its measure 
a part of a stream of light and beauty. Our lives 
will be miserably petty and sad if they get off into a 
lonely selfishness or narrow worldliness ; as they enter 
into and become part of a greater, a divine and heay- 
enly life, they are glorified. 

Safety isan unsafe reliance. There 
is great danger in trusting to what 
has at one time or another proved to be a safe course 
simply because it was safe then. We call him “ a safe 
man” who is proved to be free from errors or mis- 
takes of a certain kind. But the heavy emphasis 
which he lays upon this very form of safety may be 
that which makes him unsafe in another direction. 
A man may be so anxious to demonstrate his safety 
in his theological views, for instance, that they ham- 
per his Christian life, petrifying his thought, and par- 
alyzing his heart of charity. The purely conservative 
man is the safe man, except when there arises such a 
conjunction of affairs that conservatism is very un- 
safe. Holding back in the old groove is an admir- 
able and sometimes necessary proceeding, but many a 
cause, dear to the safe man’s heart, has been lost for 
the want of doing what seemed to him the danger- 
ous deed. There is unsafety in the heroic treatment 
of physician or surgeon, but there may be still greater 
‘unsafety in omitting it. To be open-eyed for cir- 
cumstances, to be ready to release one’s self from in- 
flexible rule, are conditions of safety as truly as they 
are conditions of danger. One cannot consider him- 


**A Safe Man’’ 


lar. He is not necessarily at all times the safest man 
who has made the fewest obvious mistakes. He may 
have been guilty of the bigger mistake of studying 
always to avoid all risks. To be a safe man, one 
must be not only in possession of sound principles 
and serviceable rules, but he must have the judg- 
ment to know when and where they are applicable, ” 
and then have the courage to show his hand in 
so applying them. The safe merchant, doctor, or 
teacher of fifty years ago would be very unsafe to-day 
unless he had so moved with the times as to be able 
to cope with new problems and to conquer new diffi- 
culties. 


C73 


Helping Another by Prayer 


te in private, for one’s self or for others, 

is a purely personal and individual concern. 
It is wholly between one’s self and God. No one 
else is to be considered in its thought or phrasing. 
In this it differs from public prayer with or for others. 


When others are to be Jed in prayer, they are care- 


fully to be borne in mind in what is spoken and in 
the spirit of one’s speech. Public prayer is neces- 
sarily quite different from private prayer. - Still 
another kind of prayer, differing from both prayer 
by one’s self and prayer with an assemblage, is prayer 
with and for another individual, prayer by a sick- 
bed, prayer with one in bereavement or sorrow, 
prayer with an anxious or a doubting soul, prayer 
with one who needs help and guidance and comfort. 
Such prayer is often a duty, and it behooves one to 
be ready for it when necessary, and to conduct it 
considerately, sympathetically, and wisely. 

If you would help another in prayer, you must first 
put yourself alongside of him as he is, in order to 
bring him to the plane where you would like him to 
be. If he is cast down by sorrow or penitence, or 
perplexed by doubt or anxiety, it will not do for yoti 
to start out with a clear, sharp note of triumphant 
faith, or of confident rejoicing. He is not ready for 
that. It is likely to discourage him. If he thinks 
that you cannot understand his case, or be touched 
by the feeling of his infirmities as he is, you are not 
the helper that he needs. His heart cannot open out 
toward yours. 

Unless you perceive his present state of mind, and 
see just how he is feeling, and why he.feels so, you 
are unprepared to pray with him in such tenderness 
and sympathy as convinces him that you are his friend 
and helper, and makes him ready to be led along by 
you in the path you would have him walk. Beware 
of such a beginning of your prayer as puts a barrier 
between him and you at the start. You can never 
help a despondent soul upward by soaring above hini, 
and summoning him to rise and accompany you in 
your flight, before you have stooped down to him, 
and gained a hold on him in his despondency. He 
must be taken as he is, even though you do not intend 
to leave him so. 

It touches « heart deeply to find itself understood 
and sympathizd with, expecially if it has telt itself 
stricken bevond com xrisxen or appreciation, “ The 






















































































































































heart knoweth its own bitterness.” There is no 
doubt on that point. And when, in ite grief, the 
heart’s hopeless cry is, “ Behold, and se if there be 
any sorrow like unto my sorrow, which is done unto 
me, wherewith the Lord hath afflicted me,” it is a 
startling surprise, that may even bring comfort to 
the soul, to find that another understands this bit- 
terness and sorrow, even if it has not experienced 
its very like. Help like this comes in sympathetic 
prayer from one who kneels by the stricken one, and 
pours out to God his own soul in supplications that 
the aching heart can make its own, even while it 
could not have framed them intelligibly. 

Kneeling by the bedside of a bereaved mother, who 
was mourning hopelessly the death of her dearest 
child, and who did not even wish to be comforted by 
any words of cheer, a clergyman who had experienced 
the loss of a greatly loved child under peculiarly try- 
ing circumstances, began his gently spoken prayer 
substantially thus: “ Dear Saviour, thou knowest 
the depths of this great sorrow; and we are sure 
that thou wouldst gladly give help, even by bringing 
back to the longing heart of this mouraing mother 

‘the dear child whom thou hast taken from her. Thou 
“canst do it, dear Lord ; and we know that somehow, 
hard as it is for us to understand it, ouiy love keeps 
thee back from doing so. Thou understandest this 
mother’s love and this mother’s grief. Thou dost 
thyself love her, and love her child, very dearly. 
Her dear child understands thee now better than she 
can; and that dear child would say to her as thou 
dost say, Mother, take comfort. If you knew all, you 
could not wish it different ”— 

At this point, the mother burst out with the cry, 
“Do you think that’sso?” Her heart was now open 
to a comforting thought ; and the way was ready for 
@ common prayer by the two believers to their com- 
mon Saviour, in their common sorrow. Similar words 
of comfort and help are often spoken in prayer by 
one who secks to minister to a needy soul in the 
spirit of Christ. They ought to be spoken yet more 
frequently. 

An army deserter in war time was under sentence 
of death. Handcuffed and fettered, he was crouch- 
ing by starlight on the banks of the James River. A 
chaplain sat by him, who had vainly proffered him 
help and counsel. The deserter wanted no prayers 
in his behalf, no advice or sympathy. He said he 
had “ lived game,” and he would “die game.” The 

_ chaplain had, however, learned enough of his story 
to know that he had a mother in his distant home, 
for whom he still had feelings of affection. The 
chaplain knelt and began a prayer tenderly in behalf 
of the condemned soldier. Praying to the God of all 
comfort, he asked that, even though we might lack 
comfort, it might be given to the crushed and sad- 
hearted mother, when she learned, in her lonely home, 
of the death of the son of her love. 

At this mention, in the prayer, of the breaking 
mother-heart, the stubborn son uttered a wild cry, as 
if his own heart had burst, and he threw himself for- 
ward on the sward, and sobbed great sobs of grief. 
The chaplain stretched himself alongside of him, and 
fora while simply showed his sympathy by holding 
his arm lovingly about his neck and letting him cry 

~ out his cry. Then “he spoke tenderly, and asked if 
he might not pray for that mother’s boy as well as 
for her. All stubbornness was gone. The two 
prayed together now, and the chaplain could help the 
soldier in prayer as he could not before. 

Many a soul which cannoi, as things are, help 
itself in prayer, can be helped by another in prayer. 
‘Tt waits for some man to put its needy form into the 
healing waters of the spiritual Bethesda, that it may 
receive a blessing, and it waits in vain. If a needy 
soul cannot go alone to Jesus, it should be carried. 
As the palsied man was borne by loving hands, and 
let down through the roof, to be laid at the feet of 
the Great Physician, so it is for us to upbear on our 
arms of faith, in faith-filled prayer. one and another 
spiritually palsied soul, and lay them down at the 
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feet of Jesus. He can heal them, and we can help 
them thus to their healing. 


SOPEN LETTERS® 


Words are at the best suggestive rather 
than definitive. They represent ideas 
which may be variously phrased. 
Many words in any language have more than one mean- 
ing. An examination of an English dictionary will 
show single words with from five to ten meanings at- 
tached. To point out one of these meanings as the only 
correct one would be impossible. It is much the same 
in the Greek and the Hebrew as in the English. This 
fact makes a literal interlinear translation of the Bible 
as undesirable as it is misleading. Yet there are many 
who want something of this sort. A correspondent 
from Canada writes : 


In John 3: 3, in Christ’s conversation with Nicodemus, the 
passage occurs, ‘“‘ Ye must be born again.” The Revised Ver- 
sion gives, “‘ Ye must be born anew.” A marginal reading 
is, “Ye mast be born from above.” I cannot see how three 
words so distinct both in character and meaning as these three 
are, Can be the correct rendering of the passage from the Greek 
text. Will you kindly inform us which is correct, as I do not 
think all three can be? 


Various Meanings to 
One Bible Word 


The New Testament revisers included some of the 
best Greek scholars in England and America. They 
could not agree with unanimity on a single meaning, 
therefore they give the two as above cited. It ought not 
to be expected that the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times can do better than those revisers. Indeed, he 
sees no difficulty in accepting all three renderings as 
correct, as suggesting the same idea. It is as though 
Jesus had said to Nicodemus: “A man who has been 
born into a natural life here below must be born again, 
or anew, from above, into a spiritual life.” The three 
meanings taken together perhaps give the sense better 
than any one of them could. 

= 


There are periods of secular history 
that have a special interest in view of 
their relation to the Bible story, or to 
the story of the Bible. One of these periods is thus 
asked about by an Ohio correspondent : 


King James 
of Great Britain 
and France 


In the Oxford Teachers’ Bibles, on the second printed page, 

occurs this expression : 

“To the most high and mighty prince 
James, 
By the grace of God, 
King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland,” 

etc. When was James king of France? I have given this 
matter more than a cursory investigation, in searching various 
shistories and encyclopedias, and thus far have failed to find 
anything that makes King James of England also king of 
France. You will confer a favor on a number of the readers of 
your valuable paper if you will make clear that point on which 
the inquiry is based. 

In 1838 Edward III began what became the “hun- 
dred years’ war between England and France.” He had 
zealous allies in the Flemings, who, however, acknowl- 
edged the king of France as their over-lord. To make 
it easier for them to take his part, he put forward the 
claim that he was king of France in the right of his 
mother Isabella, She was sister to the last three kings 
of France, and daughter of their predecessor, Philip IV. 
The reigning king, Philip VI, was only her cousin. On 
the principles of both Roman and English Jaw, her right 
and that of her son was the better one. But a similar 
claim had already been set aside in the case of her niece, 
on the ground that the Salic law acknowledged by the 
Franks before they conquered France forbade an inher- 
itance to go toa woman. Her son disputed the validity 
of the rule, and called himself king of France. Even 
after the English kings gave up the hope of getting 
France, and made peace with its kings, they kept on 
calling themselves kings of France. James I took the 
title when, from being king of Scotland only, he became 
king of Great Britain and Ireland. His grandson, 
Charles II, even obliged Louis XIV of France to give 
him this title in a treaty of peace between the two coun- 
tries. It was dropped from the title of George III in 
adjusting his title at the union with Ireland in 1801. 
Next year it was formally renounced in the treaty of 
Amiens, which established a brief peace between France 
and the United Kingdom. 





Mutiny 
By Susan Coolidge 


HE heart of the world beats slow, 
And the pulse of life is low, 
And the shrunk earth powerless lies, and prone in the 
clutches of the frost ; 
And the short, short days go by,. 
And the sun in the wintry sky 
Shoots a cold ray into the noon as if its heat were lost. 


But put your ear to the ground, 
And a stir of dim-heard sound 
Will reach it,—a murmur of slow revolt, like the hiss of 
a rising tide. 
No rootlet faint and chill 
But shares the quivering thrill ; 
And mutinous whispers come and go where the thralls of 
the winter hide. 


Ah, despot, hoary and old! 
Your fetters are strong and cold, 
But stronger the slender slaves they bind, and they shall 
conquer thee. 
A little longer still 
You may urge your cruel will, 
Then the dungeon-doors shall open wide and the prison- 
ers go free. 


Bluebird and robin then 
Shall sing your requiem. 
The noon shall laugh at your defeat, the teasing winds 
deride ; 
For your icicles on eaves 
Shall dance the happy leaves 


And the bayonets of the daffodils thrust all your frosts 
aside. 


For while the stars endure, 
This sweet truth standeth sure,— 
That life is ever lord of death, and love o’ercometh hate. 
So, though the months seem long, 
And the icy fetters strong, 
We will abide in patience, come the springtime soon or 
late. 


Newport, R. I, 
Yo 


Turkish Efforts in Babylonian 
Archeology 
Second Article 
By Professor Dr. Herman V. Hilprecht 


HE reorganization of the Imperial Museum in Con- 
stantinople became of great significance to scholars, 
In accordance with the recommendations of Hamdy Bey, 
the government issued orders to the numerous officials of 
the provinces in Asia Minor and Mesopotamia to guard 
carefully all antiquities that may exist, to report to the 
Mintstry of Public Instruction all new discoveries, and, 
when required, to transport them safely to Constantinople. 
In consequence of the energetic carrying out of this 
decree, nearly all branches of archeology have been 
enriched by valuable additions. Among the Babylono- 
Assyrian antiquities which in this way have come to the 
knowledge of Assyriologists during the last few years, 
and which are now safely housed in the Museum on the 
Bosphorus, three deserve special mention. 

Of fundamental value for our knowledge of the early 
history of art in Mesopotamia, and of the extent of the 
earliest Semitic dominion, is the fragment of a bas-relief 
in basalt, with the remains of four coluinns in Old Baby- 
lonian cuneiform characters. In the first column are 
still preserved portions of the name of King NarAm-Sin 
(“ Beloved of the Moon God”), the son and successor of 
Sargon I. He caused the monument to bp erected 
about 8750 B.C., upon a terrace presumably sear Diar- 
bekir, on the Upper Tigris. It was from this town there 
came the first news of the inscription to Constantinople, 
and, according to the information obtained by me from 
Halil Bey, sub-director of the Museum in Constanti- 
nople, this monument was really found in the neighbor- 
hood of that city in 1892. Pater Scheil, who was in 
Constantinople at that time, published text and relief 
for the first time in the French journal referred to 
above.* Unfortunately this publication is deficient in 





1 Recueil de Travauz Reiatifs a ia Philologie et a U Archéologie Egyp- 
tiennes et Assyriennes. Edited by Maspero (Vol. XV, pp. 62 ff}. 
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various respects, as various characters were not recog- 
nized at all, or were incorrectly read. I have therefore 
published a new : 

and critical edi- 

tion of the relief ~ 

and its inscription 

in “ The Babylo- 

nian Expedition of p 

the University of aS Wael 
Pennsylvania” A ai | ry 
(Vol. I, Part 2), Be hes Ere 
and have at the J” 3 ee 
same time had a ve 
new photograph of \ ’ ‘ 
the relief prepared <= h 3, 
for these pages. \ 3 5 

The place where “eae 

the monument was 
found confirms the 
correctness of my 
attempted recon- 
struction of the 
oldest Semitic do- 
main, of which I 
maintained, on the 
basis of other facts, 
that it extended in the north to the natural boun- 
dary formed by the Armenian mountains, Although 
the monument is broken, and the preserved fragment 
defaced, yet it shows us that the artisans of that very 
ancient time were skilful in using hammer and chisel on 
the hardest materials. We are faced with the strange 
but undeniable fact, which we also find in studying the 
oldest stone vases and seal cylinders, that Babylonian 
art, 4000 B. C., shows a knowledge of human forms, an 
observation of the laws of art, and a neatness and fine- 
ness of execution, far beyond the products of later times. 
The flower of Babylonian art, indeed, is found at the 
beginning of Babylonian history. In the succeeding 
milleniums we find here and there.a renaissance, but on 
the whole the art of this entire period disports itself in 
the grotesque and exaggerated; it is only the degene- 
rated successor of a brilliant but bygone time. 

Another interesting discovery, important for the Neo- 
Assyrian period, was made in the beginning of 1894 at 
Tell-Abta, a mound situated about sixteen miles south- 
east of Mosul. It is a beautifully preserved alabaster 
stele belonging to the chief of the palace, Bél-Harran- 
bél-usur (‘“‘O Bel of Harran, protect the master”), who, 
according to the so-called Canon of Eponyms, occupied 
twice (741 and 727 B.C.) the highest position of state 
next to King Tiglath-Pileser III (the Pul of the Old 
Testament, 745-727 B.C.). As Bél-Harrdin-bél-usur, in 
his inscription of thirty lines, expresses himself very 
independently for an Assyrian official, the stele was 
probably erected by him in 727, between the death of 
Tiglath-Pileser and the accession to the throne of Shal- 
maneser IV (727-722 B.C.); that is, during the short 
interval when it was easy for him to behave like a 
ruler! The founding of a new town, named after him, 
Dir-Bél-Harran-bél-usur, gave occasion for it. He 
founded this new city in obedience to an oracle of the 
gods, and, having adorned it with a richly endowed 
temple, he caused his likeness, carved in stone, and 
inscribed with a brief history of his deeds, to be set up 
in it as a memorial. Before the statue of this dignitary 
are placed several symbols of the gods mentioned in the 
inscription, and arranged in the same order. We are 
thus enabled definitely to determine the symbols of 
Marduk and Nebo, which occur very often in Babylono- 
Assyrian works of art. The mound Tell-Abta, in which 
the stele was found, probably contains the remains of 
the old Dar-Bél-Harran-bél-usur. 

Of still greater importance to Assyrian history of the 
seventh century B.C. is the stele of Nabonidos, recently 
discovered at Mujellibeh, near Hillab ; that is, within the 
old city boundary of Babylon. It is of basalt, and, unfor- 
tunately, one half is broken off. Arabs, who utilized the 
old walls of Nebuchadrezzar and his successors along the 
Euphrates as quarries for new buildings, found this stele 
accidentally. while at work in the ruins. The now muti- 
lated cuneiform inscription consisted originally of eleven 
long columns, of which the lower part has been pre- 
served.. Nabonidos has left a number of inscriptions, 
but most of them refer almost entirely to his excavating 
and restoring very ancient temples and reviving their 
rites. In this instance, however, contrary to his usual 
habit, he interweaves a number of important historical 
events and chronological data with what he has to tell us 














A stele of victory erected by King Naram- 
Sin in northern Mesopotamia, about 
50 B.C. (From Maspero’s 
“The Dawn of Civilization.’’) 





1 So Scheil, correctly, in Recucil, Vol. XVI, pp. 176 et seq., where he 
published this inscription. 
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of his temples. The stele is therefore a valuable source 
for the reconstruction of the later Babylonian and As- 
syrian history of the seventh and sixth centuries B. C. 
Among other things, the king describes briefly the 
destruction of Babylon by Sanherib in the year 689 B.C., 
the murder of this king by his own son (comp, 2 Kings 
19: 37), and the destructive invasion of the hordes of 
the Manda in Assyria under their king,* whose name is 
not mentioned, and who therefore cannot be identified 
with Tuk-dammé, “ king of the hordes of the Manda,” 
called by Assurbanapal (668-626 B.C.) “limb of Satan,” 
and with Lygdamis, mentioned by Strabo (Sayce). Na- 
bonidos’s allusion to Babylonian conditions under King 
Erba-Marduk, and his interesting characterization of his 
own immediate predecessors on tlie throne, are not less 
valuable for history, but can be only briefly hinted at 
here. 

The short description of these three monuments sent, 
during recent years, by the Turkish officials, to Constan- 
tinople from Assyria and Babylonia, is sufficient to show 
the importance of the above-mentioned government 
decree for Assyriology. But I cannot close without 
mentioning an even more recent attempt of the Otto- 
man government to preserve the antiquities of Meso- 
potamia for science. As Egyptian monuments have 
suffered through the vandalism of the native popu- 
lation since the dealing in antiquities became such a 
profitable branch of commerce, so also the antiquities 
hidden in the Babylonian soil for thousands of years 
have repeatedly been damaged by the Arabs who searched 
the mounds for treasures. On the one hand, indeed, it 
cannot be denied that a large number of the most impor- 
tant literary discoveries in Mesopotamia were made acci- 
dentally by these searching Arabs, On the other hand, 
however, it must be acknowledged that, for the very rea- 
son that the place of origin of most of the relics which 
are for sale is unknown or intentionally concealed ; that 
valuable objects which were found intact have been pur- 
posely broken in pieces, and sold to different persons, to 
secure a higher price; that large remains of buildings 
and other objects which cannot be transported are 
rudely demolished and forever removed from the reach 
of students; above ali, that, as has of late occurred 
repeatedly, mounds of ruins which were occupied by Eng- 
lish, French, and American expeditions were partially 
excavated and plundered during the temporary absence 
of their staffs,—great injury to Assyriology has arisen, 
to say nothing of the fact that for years, in many places 
of the Orient, as Kerbela, Bagdad, Mosul, Dér, and 
Aleppo, Babylonian antiquities have been imitated, and 
offered for sale as genuine. 

With reference to this growing nuisance, the present 
writer received from Hamdy Bey, in 1894, the commission 
to report to the Ottoman Minister of Public Instruction, 
and to make proposals as to the best manner of protecting 
the Babylonian relics and mounds: The desired report was 
soon made, Still, in the same year, I have been informed, 
a permanent commissioner was appointed, who is to live 
in Babylonia. His duty consists in stopping the clan- 
destine business of the dealers, and in visiting, from time 
to time, the various ruins, Valuable as these precau- 
tionary measures of the Turkish government are, never- 
theless our principal security for the preservation of 
these remains, in distant lands, of an ancient civilization, 
must consist in an enlarged public interest in Babylo- 
nian and Assyrian history, and in sending out new expe- 
ditions which will systematically explore and excavate 
the hundreds of ruins, and remove as quickly as possible 
the works of art and the literary monuments from the 
dangerous alluvial soil and the destructive influences of 
storm and rain. 


University of Pennsylvania. 
CAB 
The Ministry of the Lilies 


A Successful Easter Experiment 
By Helen Pearson Barnard 


OR a long time our Sunday-school has held a spring 
festival, or “ Easter concert.” Within two years 

the decorations usually consisted of as many cut flowers 
as the florist would surrender for the parish appropria- 
tion, and what green we could persuade some good- 





1 Scheil, who published this stele in a recent number of Recueil, 
read the name of this king wrongly out of the cuneiform text by 
connecting the verbal form iriba with the noun (tukié, while Sayce 
regarded Tukié alone as the royal name. But the determinative for 
man is wanting. The historical connection of the second column 
seems quite clear. Compare, however, Sayce’s note in The Academy 
of December 7, 1895, p. 188 ef seq. 
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natured lad to bring from the woods. As the latter was 
a solitary labor of love, the office of Collector of the 
Green was not coveted. The ‘“‘ Flower Committee” 
were generally dissatisfied with the result of their efforts, 
for the few white flowers that gleamed amid the ever- 
green seemed more typical of death than resurrection 
glory. : ; 

But two years ago a new feature was added to the 
Easter concert,—one that crowned the services of the 
day with beauty, and brought into many a home its light 
and hope. It might be called “The Ministry of the 
Lilies.” About six weeks before Easter our superinten- 
dent suggested that each class grow or procure one of 
these plants to be used for decoration on Easter Sunday, 
At the close of the day these were to be sent to the sick 
and “shut-in” ones of our congregation. The idea took 
with old and young, the larger classes engaging more 
than one plant. The tide of enthusiasm rose so high 
that a conservative sister was alarmed, and said, as if 
rebuking spendthrifts : ‘“‘ They’d better keep their money, 
It’ll be needed before the winter’s out.” ~ 

The tax was small and spontaneous, only a few pen- 
nies from each, but, like the growth from tiny seeds, the 
harvest was marvelous. On the Saturday afternoon pre- 
ceding Easter Sunday 


‘Two hundred ‘ lilies of Easter, 
Lamps with taper of gold, 
Whiter than snow in the sunlight, 
Purer than altar-fed flame,’ ” 


were literally placed upon the altar of our church, 
What a sweet-smelling savor went up to Him who told 
us to “ consider the lilies”! 

Never was more interest shown in an approaching fes- 
tival. All Saturday afternoon members of the school 
dropped in to see if “our pot” had come and was 
rightly labeled. The invested pennies made each a 
stockholder,—the whole school felt personally interested 
in the scheme. The buying of the lilies, the arranging 
with “the greenhouse man” to have seasonable blos- 
soms, and the final distribution of them, ‘brought out 
much latent talent. This innocent device for providing | 
each with something to do already had increased the 
vigor and growth of the school. 

That was why on Easter morning there was such a 
large delegation from the Sunday-school, and a tenderer 
feeling towards our pastor as he stood among the lilies 
and talked eloquently of the “ faith that looks through 
death ” to a glorious resurrection. 

At three o’clock we held our especial service. It was 
a cold, gray day, but the story of our Easter offering had 
been told for weeks, and people came out who were not 
easily moved after the Sunday dinner. Behind the blos- 
soming plants now sat a choir from the primary depart- 
ment, who looked akin to the new-born flowers, or 
cherubim in the temple, whose trumpets were the white 
swinging chalices. The scene was indescribably lovely. 
Tears filled the eyes of even our conserver, who whis- 
pered to the historian : 

“T’m sorry I threw cold water on the superintendent.” 

“He knew that you meant well.” 

“These lines have been in my mind all day,” she 
went on: 


‘* *« Where flower-breathed incense to the skies 
Is wafted in mute harmonies.’ 


I won’t say ‘Why this waste?’ again, but keep still 
while the box of precious ointment is broken,—it is for 
the Master!” 

Never was seen such a sight in our town as when, at 
the close of that Easter Sunday, the wagons rolled 
slowly through the streets, laden with lilies, and escorted 
by the young men, who paused at certain houses to 
deliver the odorous freight. To most the gift was a 
surprise. 

“What does this mean?” was asked again and again. 
“‘ There’s nobody to give me such. The Sunday-school? 
Why, I haven’t been into one for years!. Tell them 
‘Thank you.’ Tell them I never expected ”— 

But here tender memories or yearnings for higher joy 
stopped the utterance. The door closed softly, the 
young men passed on, leaving the invalid to the sweet 
ministry of the blossoms. She could say that night: 


“Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys and fears, 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.”’ 


One old lady declared that it must bea mistake, for 
there was no one in the Sunday-school who “ would put 
out so much on” her. As from her couch she watched 
the flowers daily unfold, seed-truths of long ago that had 





























































































































































































































































































lain in her heart quickened and blossomed too, making 
her last days her best. 

A little sick boy, who had to lie in one position most 
of the time, received the pot of lilies with awe, For 
hours his large blue eyes stared into their opening buds, 
and he wanted to be told over and again the meaning of 
Easter. 

For a month the unfolding lilies comforted an aged 
saint. Then his eyes closed to earthly beauty, to open 
upon unfading bloom. Because he had enjoyed them 
80, his friends laid masses of the Easter flower upon the 
casket, fit emblem of his faith in the resurrection. 

So the after-service was better than that in the great 
auditorium, better than music and speech, and even the 
child-choir behind the white trumpets,—more Christ- 
like, for we carried joy and healing of heart to the aged, 
the sick, and the “ shut-in.” 


Winchester, Mass. 
Cre 


Our Daily Bread 
By J. E. H. 


IVE us this day our daily bread,” 
We pray, and straightway go 
From out the presence of our King 
To do his work below. 


We pass among the standing corn, 
And fail, alas! to heed 

The heavy heads of ripened grain 
He sends to meet our need. 


The sunshine and the river’s gleam, 
The bird-song on the hill, 

The flowers that spring about our feet, 
All bear his message still. 


The hand-clasp and the cordial word, 
The human sympathy, 

The cup of water, in His name, 
Love’s opportunity,-— 


These bring, for each, that heavenly food,— 
An angel ministry,— 

The growth in grace, the ‘‘ daily bread ” 
We beg, and fail to see. 


Dear Lord, thou sendest manna down, 
That hungry souls be fed ; 

Forgive us when we pass it by 
To starve on husks instead. 


Marietta, Ohio. 


He 


Resignation 
By Professor Jennette Barbour Perry 


ROM the first faint cry with which the infant resigns 

its hold on unconsciousness and meets life, to the 

last fluttering sigh through which the old man, losing 

his héld on life, slips again into the unknown, every life 

is a series of resignations. And each time the human 

heart is asked to give up that which it loves, a cry or a 
sigh is the natural instinct. 

We love to possess; we hate to resign. Every voli- 
tion, from the unregenerate “I will ” of the child to the 
Christlike “ Not my will, but thine be done,” manifests 
the universal will. 

The stage of development reached in an individual or 
in anation may be gauged by the power of resignation. 
Parents vaguely recognize this when they try to “ break 
the will” of the child, ignorant that a broken will is the 
most pathetic thing in God’s universe. Yet somehow 
the will must learn to yield before the perfect man is 
reached,—not rebelliously, not sullenly, but joyously, 
harmoniously. 

The savage, angry with an opposing god, batters his 
image, defacing it with nails and blows. Later, when 
still that silent, unseen, terrible force goes on its grind- 
ing way, he grows, not more humble, but more subtile. 
He brings offerings, and lays before his implacable god. 
He bends aservile knee before the wooden stare. He 
beats himself. He cries aloud, but no longer in impre- 
cation; he has learned by bitter experience that there 
is a somewhat more powerful than himself. His child 
is taught to bend a wary, naked knee to the symbol of 
that power. 

“Ages pass, and the far-away descendants of the savage 
child have put away the symbol; they worship the 
spirit. It has no abiding-place; it dwells apart, outside 
of all things, no longer to be cabined in tangible form, 
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but still an opposing force, still all-powerful and all- 
terrible. 


“TI remember I heard the preacher every Sunday put God in 
his statements, 
As contending against some being or influence.” 


Ages pass again, and now faintly we begin to appre- 
hend that God is not far from each one of us; that it is 
he that dwelleth in us both to will and todo. Not only 
is he in the stars as they sweep through their courses ; 
he is the stars, he is the sunshine and the flowers, he is 
the thunder, he is the noblest friend that walks the earth, 
he is the gentlest mother crooning her child to sleep, he 
is the sternest.judge upon the bench. He is all these, 
and more. 

And man can no longer oppose God, for it is but 
opposing his own heart. Instead, must he set his heart 
to learn the secret of the universe. The note that God 
is sounding through him must wake, not discord, but 
harmony, or die into eternal silence. 

Each man lives through something like this in his 
individual life. There is the wild rebellion of youth, 
perhaps even the hot, scalding tears. He is bewildered, 
indignant, sullen. He could fight, and that right bravely; 
he has plenty of courage. But this silent, unseen force 
that reaches out and compels him to resign what he best 
loves, cows him. Once, twice, and yet again, it strikes 
him; and the more self-willed and rebellious he is, the 
thicker come the blows. And, at last, he learns no 
longer to beat them back, but to cover his head with 
uplifted hands, and bow his shoulders to their strokes; 
but still sullen, still bitter.—brute endurance, he calls it. 

And then, communing with his own heart, he sees a 
way of escape open before him. He will never love 
again, he will never desire, and the force shall be power- 
less against him. He lifts his head, and smiles proudly, 
defiantly; no longer sullen, but bitter, with the bitter- 
ness of resentful defeat. 

And now, with light touch, he gathers to himself 
treasures and beauty, but always with easy grasp. If the 
force so much as looks on the treasure in his hand, he 
opens wide his palm. There it lies; the force may take 
it; he will offer no resistance, he will not suffer. And so, 
sometimes, he even deceives a jealous power, and keeps 
his treasure, and chuckles in his heart,—and hardens, 

But one day he is walking through the pine woods, 
and the spirit of the wood walks beside him, and deep 
peace is upon him; for he loves the spirit. And the 
spirit touches him lightly on the shoulder. He looks up, 
and Jo! it is the force, smiling at him with misty shin- 
ing eyes; and he falls upon his face before it, and prays. 

And so he comes to know his own heart; and, through it, 
some time will he come to know the universal heart that 
beats and beats, and can never be stilled or thwarted or 
overcome. 


Western Reserve University. 





Knight-Errant 


By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


HEN he came home, a little struggling bunch of 
black wool, carried in his master’s overcoat 
pocket, the family was divided against itself. Ned and 
Elsie wanted him to stay, although Ned, as he gave his 
decision, was surveying with grief the holes made by 
sharp white teeth in the pocket of his new. ulster. 
Mother also wanted him, because she always wanted 
anything homeless and sorry, and the puppy had been 
both. The older people—father, grandmother, Kate, 
and Mollie the maid—didn’t and wouldn’t, with varying 
degrees of emphasis. 

It made very little difference to the puppy. He looked 
about with quick, brown eyes, decided that he liked the 
family, and at once went to sleep on the best sofa 
cushion. The family felt that the matter had been 
arranged without their assistance, and submitted. But he 
must have a name at once, and that evening grandma sat 
up later than usual, father came out of thestudy, and Kate 
laid aside her story, to discuss the important matter. 

“Call him Bob,” said grandma, who had chased just 
such a Bob over the fields in her long-ago childhood. 

“Call him Nick,” said Elsie, Jooking up from “ Nicho- 
las Nickleby.” “I like a dog named after somebody.” 

But Ned was turning over books and papers on the 
table. 












“Who was that plucky chap that was always doing 
nice things for people? You know, mother —the wind- 
mill man, Don—somebody.” 


“ Don Quixote?” 
“Yes. Don for short. But he looks real brave and 
friendly,—doesn’t he, mother?” 


Brave and friendly he did look, surely, as he stood, 
ears erect and head up, gazing into Ned’s face. 

So Don Quixote he became from that day, and Ned 
grew every week more attached to him. 

“He’s every inch a gentleman, you see,” he said. 
** Never tackles a dog too little for him, and never barks 
at people in shabby clothes, like Frank’s dog. But he 
stands up for his rights just the same,—don’t you, old 
fellow ?”—this with a hug around the shaggy neck. 

Ned was right, Den had gentlemanly instincts, and 
mothersmiled a little as she said to grandma: 

“Don is good company for Ned. The right kind of a 
dog can teach even the right kind of a boy some things 
that he would not learn so fast otherwise.” 

That night, at the table, Ned was overflowing with 
Don’s doings. 

“He’s the splendidest old fellow I know,” said the 
enthusiastic boy. “ To-day we were all running up to 
school, and just in front of Aunt Anna’s house little 
Bessie Evans tumbled into a big mud-puddle. She had 
a clean dress on, and she felt so bad, ’cause she fell in, 
that she just sat there and cried. We fellows were going 
on” (here Ned’s brown cheek flushed a little) “ because 
we were afraid we'd be late. But do you think old Don 
would go? Not much. He rushed up to Bessie, and 
licked her face, and then ran after me. I didn’t want to 
stop, and, do you know, mother dear, he had a kind of 
funny, sorry look. But what do you think he did? He 
rushed back to Aunt Anna’s, pushed open the gate, and 
pulled Aunt Anna’s dress. She was in the garden, and 
didn’t see Bessie. But she came right away, and took 
her in the house, and washed her dress. When I saw 
Aunt Anna helping Bessie, I went on to school. But 
what do you think Don did? He went all the way to 
school with Bessie himself. It made me feel as mean 
as anything, mother, ’cause I had to be so selfish as to 
let a dog take care of that little girl. And he gave me 
first. chance, too, trying to get.me to go back.” 

“ You are quite right, daughter,” said. grandma, after- 
ward. “ Don is.a good friend for Ned.” 

It was a number of: months later that Don began to 
absent himself from home for about an hour just before 
dinner. Ned was vexed, because that was the best time 
of the whole day for a game of romps, and Don always 
enjoyed it as much as he.and Elsie did. 

After it had gone on for two or three weeks, Ned 
snatched his cap one evening, and started in search of his 
pet... Soon he returned, and for a few evenings following 
the boy disappeared as regularly.as the dog. One night 
it all came out, 

“Mother,” said Ned, soberly, ‘‘Don’s more than a 
gentleman ; he’s ’most a Christian.” 

“Why, Ned?” 

“Well, you know I’ve been wanting to know where 
he went every night, and I’ve found out. He goes down 
here to the grocery store, and he waits there until old 
Mr. Baker comes out. You know he’s as old as he can 
be, and bent all over so, and his cane shakes when he 
puts itdown. He can’t see very well, so he’s afraid to 
hurry at all for fear he will hurt himself. And I just 
believe old Don knows it, because every night he walks 
home with Mr. Baker,—walks very slowly, without any 
of the frisking he does with me, and takes the poor old 
man all the way to his gate. And then Mr. Baker pats 
Don’s head, and says, ‘Good-night, old fellow. Many 
thanks.’ He says the same thing every night, and Don 
trots off home. Mother, don’t you think Don's a 
brick ?” 

Mother’s eyes shone, and they shone again with some- 
thing besides mere pleasure when, looking up the street 
one evening as she was about to enter the house, she saw 
three figures pass under a lamp,—an old man leaning on 
a stick, a big dog walking soberly by his sidé, and a small 
boy carrying a heavy bundle. 

** Bless the dog,” she said to herself. 
Ned goes every night,—is it?” 

The boy was not only learning his lesson, but he was 
trying to learn its name. 

One day his mother feund him poring over the diction- 
ary. All he said was, “ How do you spell ‘ chivalry ’?” 
But after a while he came to her, and asked : 

“Is being a knight-errant doing things the way Don 
does? Were boys ever knights-errant in the olden 
times?” 


Glen Ridge, N. J. 


“ That’s where 




































Lesson Calendar 
First Quarter, 1896 





1. January 5.—The Forerunner of Christ.....................ccccceee0e Luke 1 : 5-17 
2. January 12.—The Boy Jesus --. Luke 2 : 40-52 
3%. January 19.—The Ministry of John the Baptist............... Luke 8 : 15-22 







4, January 26.—The Ecrly Ministry of Jesus.............. 
5. February 2.—The Power of JesusS............... c+ 
6, February 9.—The Sermon on the Mount 
7. February 16.—The Great Helper... ............... 
8. February 23.—Faith E.couraged....... 
9. March 1.—Jesus the Messial..................00.00+ 
10. March 8.—True Love to One’s Neighbor....... .... 
11. Mareh 15.—Teaching about Prayer............ 


«+» Laake 4: 14-22 
.... Luke 5 : 17-26 
... Luke 6 : 41-49 


Lake li: 1-13 


~ 12, March 22.—Faithful and Unfaithful Servants................. Luke 12 ; 37-48 


13. March 29.—Review 


AS 
Outline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


——— 
Study 11.—Prayer and Professional 
Religion 


Luke 11 : 1-54. 
I. Criticism. 

The critical problems of this study embrace most of the 
peculiarities of the great section of Luke in which they occur. 
1. The form of the prayer (vs. 2-4) varies considerably from 
that in Matthew (6: 9-13), especially (1) in the absence 
of the parallelism of Matthew 6: 10, 13; (2) in special ex- 
pressions used, yet with identity in thought. Which seems 
the original wording of the prayer? 2. Both in the case of the 
prayer and the encouragement to pray, Luke has preserved the 
circumstances in which Jesus spoke, and other sayings (vs. 5-8), 
though specifying the gift that is to reward prayer (v.13). 3. 
The episodes (vs. 14-23, 29-32) are in a different connection 
from Mark 3 : 19-30 and Matthew 12: 22-45; but it is difficult 
to decide which is preferable. Luke has again added material 
otherwise unrécorded (vs. 24-27), and in verses 33-36 has col- 
lected sentences otherwise scattered in Matthew (5: 15; 6: 22, 
28), although with verbal diffirences. Do not all these facts 
argue (1) a second source common to Matthew and Luke (in 
addition to.that used by all three synoptist~)? (2) ac@uracy, 
combined with literary independence in using this s»urce? 
And must not both this source, used only by Matthew and 
Luke, and the source used by all three evangelists, (a) have 
been considerably older than our written Gospels, and (5) 
have therefore sprung from eye-witnesses soon after the 
events themselves? Have we not, therefore, another illus- 
tration of Luke’s preface? (1: 1-4.) 


II. Tae ANALYsIS OF THE MATERIAL. 

1, The Prayer. Notice that Jesus in.teaching this prayer 
is following the usage of John, which was also the custom of 
the rabbis, Jesus himself does not join in this disciples’ prayer 
(v. 2). For the real Lord’s Prayer, see John 17 (comp. also 
the holy familiarity in his words, Matt. 11 : 25, 26; 26: 39, 
42; John 11:41; 12: 26seg.). (1.) In particular, notice 
(a) each of the petitions, (5) the different sides of life they 
cover, (c) the recognition of man’s dependence upon God in 
his physical and moral life, (d).the broadness of the prayer 
_ (v. 2). (2.) The encouragement to pray (vs. 5-13), Exam- 
ine both illustrations to discover their chief teachings. Does 
not Jesus give the key to the first in verse 8? to the second 
in verse 13? The argument in each case is a fortiori. If 
evil motives and evil men can bring such results, how much 
more may men expect the perfect’ God to answer their 
prayers? On the other hand, Jesus, in the first illustration, 
does not teach the necessity of long or repeated prayers (comp. 
Matt. 6 : 7, 8, a8 opposed to the brevity of the model prayer, 
6: 9-13). He also recognizes the nobility and the natural- 
ness of the paternal instinct (v. 13). 

2. Perverted Moral Insight (vs. 14-26, 29-36). The charge 
of the Pharisees (v. 15) involves a jealou-y and enmity which 
disevlor a'l their conceptions of Jesus (comp. John 3 : 19-21). 
Notice the absence of any spiritual insight or sympathy (v. 
16). In Jesus’ reply, have we not (1) the statement in pro- 
verbial furm of an eternally true principle? (Comp. Luke 
6 : 43-45.) Compare also his argument in 11 : 20 with that 
in 10 : 13 and John 5 : 31-37 ; 10: 32-39; 14: 9-11. (2.) An 
enforcement of the need of active righteousness, as well as 
respectability (Luke 11 : 24-26),-as a means of preventing 
moral decay. (3.) The statement that he has given suffi- 
cient evidence of his character. (vs. 29-36) to convince earn- 
est, active seekers after truth. Was not, then, the misinter- 
pretation of Jesus wilful,—the symptom of a sinful state ? 
By what.argument would Jesus prove that he was not an im- 
_ jpostor ?- But were not the Pharisees impostors ? 
BAe: Blemings f the, Beir (es, Zi, 23). He is more 
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blessed than Mary the mother of Jesus! Recall the similar 
words in Luke 8 : 20,21. Which, then, is the more sacred, 
physical or spiritual relationship with Jesus? (Comp. 2 Cor. 
5 : 16.) 

4. In the terrible pa-sage verses 39-54 we have Christ’s de- 
nunciation of insincere and selfish religious teachers. _ Notice (1) 
that the words of “the teachers” (Pharisees and lawyers) were 
authoritative among the Jews; (2) that they professedly car- 
ried out the inspired teaching of Moses; (3) that they had 
lost the heart of that teaching (v.42, comp. Matt. 23 : 23, 
24); (4) that they multiplied rules when the people needed 
moral help (v.46); (5) that they only pretended to keep their 
rules, and so became hypocrites (vs. 39, 40, 43, 44, 46, 52) ; 
(6) that their interest in truly sincere religious teachers was 
limited to the dead (vs. 47, 48); and that such teachers, if 
alive, would have been killed by them as by their less pre- 
tentious ancestors (vs. 48-51). Does Jesus then mean to 
imply that unspiritual religious teachers are in danger of 
growing (a) severe in judging the duties of others, (b) hypo- 
critical in judging their own duties, (c) eager for fame, (d) 
hostile to reformers, (e) self-deceiving persecutors? If so, is 


his denunciation of such teachers too severe ? 


III. Torics ror Speciat Stupy. 
1, What is meant by “thesign of Jonah”? (See v. 32, and 


comp. Matt. 12: 39-41.) 


2. The history, character, and teaching of the Pharisees 
will be found both interesting and helpful in this connection. 
See Seidel, “ In the time of Jesus,” Part II, and the Index in 
Edersheim’s “ Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah.” 

3. Which does Jesus here denounce, mistaken doctrinal 
views, or sin? (See especially Matt. 23; John 6 and 8.) 


irs) 
Lesson nu, March 15, 1896 


Teaching about Prayer 


GotpEN Text: Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye 


shall find ; 


(Luke 11: 1-13. 


Memory verses : 


knock, and it shall be opened unto you.—Luke 11: 9. 


9, 10.) 


Read Luke 11: 1-54, 


COMMON VERSION. 


1 And it came to pass, that, as 
he was praying in a certain place, 
when he ceqsed, one of his dis- 
ciples said unto him, Lord, teach 
us to pray, as John also taught 
his disciples. 

2 And he said unto them, When 
ye pray, say, Our Father which 
art in heaven, Hallowed be thy 
name. Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done, as in heaven, 
so in earth, 

8 Give.us day by day our daily 
bread. 

4 And forgive us our sins; for 
we also forgive every one that is 
indebted tous. And lead us not 
into temptation; but deliver us 
from evil. 

5 And he said unto them, 
Which of you shall have a friend, 
and shall go unto him at mid- 
night, and say unto him, Friend, 
lend me three loaves ; 

6 For a friend of mine in his 
journey is come tome, and I have 
nothing to set before him ? 

7 And he from within shall 
answer and say, Trouble me not: 
the door is now shut, and my 
children are with me in bed; I 
cannot rise and give thee. 

8 I say unto you, Though he 
will not rise and give him, be- 
cause he is his friend, yet because 
of his importunity he will rise 
and give him as many as he 
needeth. 

9 And I say unto you, Ask, and 
it shall be given you; seek, 
and ye shall find; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you. 

10 For every one that asketh re- 
ceiveth; and he that seeketh 
findeth ; and to him that knock- 
eth it shall be opened, 

11 If a son shall ask bread of 
any of you that is a father, will 
he give him a stone? or if he ask 
a fish, will he for a fish give him 
a serpent? 

12 Or if he shall ask an egg, will 
he offer him a scorpion ? 

13 If ye then, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts unto your 
children ; how much more shall 
your heavenly Father give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask 
him? 





*Gr. our bread for the 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 And it came to pass, as he 
was praying in a certain place, 
that when he ceased, one of 
his disciples said unto him, 
Lord, teach us to pray, even as 
John also taught his disciples. 
And he said unto them, When 
ye pray, say, 1 Father, Hal- 
lowed be thy name. Thy 
kingdom come.? Give us day 
by day * our daily bread. And 
forgive us our sins ; for we our- 
selves also forgive every one 
that is indebted to us. And 
bring us not into temptation 4. 
And he said unto them, 
Which of you shall have a 
friend, and shall go unto him 
at midnight, and say to him, 
Friend, lend me three loaves; 
for a friend of. mine is come 
to me from a journey, and 
I have nothing to set be- 
fore him; and he from within 
shall answer and say, Trouble 
me not : the door is now shut, 
and my children are with me 
in bed ; I cannot rise and give 
thee? I say unto you, Though 
he will not rise and give him, 
because he is his friend, yet 
because of his importunity he 
will arise and give him ‘as 
many as he needeth. And I 
say unto you, Ask, and it shall 
be given you; seek, and 
ye shall find; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you. 
10 For every one that asketh re- 
ceiveth ; and he that seeketh 
findeth ; and to him that 
knocketh it shall be opened, 
And of which of you that is a 
father shall his son ask %a 
loaf, and he give him a stone? 
or a fish, and he for a fish give 
him aserpent? Or 7 he shall 
ask an egg, will he give him a 
scorpion? If ye then, being 
evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, bow 
much more shall your heav- 
enly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him? 
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done, as in hea- 


coming day. 


1 Many ancient authorities read Our Father, which art in heaven. See 
— og yn 9. Bo spent ene add Phy will will be 
vi. 10, 
Many ‘ancient aut tities add bt deliver us from evil one (or, 
Matt. vi. 12. *Or, thing: 


pres aS loaf, and he goes him a stone? or. 
omit a a 
The erican Revisers 


e *Some ancient aut 


would let the > margin at verse 3 read: Gr, 


eurteiatiorde came 


coming day, or our needful bread. 


Lesson Plan and Analysis 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: The Exalted Son of Man. 


GoLpEN TExT FOR THE QUARTER: Him hath God exalted 
with his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour.—Acts 5 : 31, 


Lesson Topic: The Son Encouraging to Prayerfulness. 


1. Prayer Illustrated, vs. 1-4. 


OUTLINE : { 2. Prayer Encouraged, vs. 5-13. 


Datty Home READINGs: 
M.—LUKE 11: 1-13. 
T.—Matt. 6: 11g. Sincerity in prayer. 
W.—John 16 : 23-33. In his name. 
T.—1 John §: o-1g. Ask in faith. 


Teaching about prayer. 


—Luke 18: 1-8. Importunity in prayer. 
S.—a Kings 20: 1-11. Prayer answered. 
S.—Psa. 34: 1-10. Testimony of experience, 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


OW 
Lesson Analysis 


I, PRAYER ILLUSTRATED, 


1. To Whom to Pray : 
Father (2). 
prey to wy 4 Father which is in secret om. 6 : 6). 
bow my knees unto the Father (Eph. 8 : 14). 
2. For What to Pray : 
Hallowed be thy name (2).. ° 
I will be hallowed among the children of Israel (Lev. 22 : $2). 
Holy is his name (Luke 1 : 49). 
Thy kingdom come (2). 
Shall the God « heaven set up a kingdom (Dan. 2 : 44). 
The kingdom .. . is become the kingdom of our Lord (Rey. 11: 15). 
Give us day by day our daily bread (8). 
Feed me with the food that is needful for me (Proy. 30 : 8), 
Give us this day our daily bread (Matt. 6 : 11). 
Forgive us our sins ; for we ourselves also forgive (4). 
Who forgiveth all thine iniquities (Psa. 103 : 3). 
As the Lord forgave you, so also do ye (Col. 8 : 18), 
Bring us not into temptation (4). 


It opus to pass... that God did prove Abraham (Gen. 22 ; 1), 
God... himself tempteth no man (Jas. 1 : 13), 


II. PRAYER ENCOURAGED. 


1. Man’s Importunity Prevails : 
Because of his importunity he will arise and give (8). 
I will not let thee go, except thou bless me (Gen. 82 : 26), 
Because this widow troubleth me, I will (Luke 18 : 5). 
2. God’s Promises Assure : 
lt chalt be given ; ye shall find ; eas 
Call unm a masowus 
Whatsoever ¥ ye shall ask in prayer, 
21 : 22). 
3- Ordinary Experience Confirms : 
Every one that asketh receiveth (10). 
Those that seek me diligently shall find me (Prov. 8:17). 
To him that knocketh it shall be opened (Matt. 7 : 8). 
4- God’s Fatherhood Guarantees : 
How much more shall your heavenly Father give (13), 
Like as a father pitieth, .. . so the Lord (Psa. 103 : 13), 
Your Father knoweth what things ye have need of (Matt. 6 : 8). 


itshall be opened (9), 
sr, believing, ye shall receive (Matt. 





— 

Verse 1.—‘‘ Lord, teach us to pray.”’ 

(2) An oy mer upil ; 
— 2 Wh hen ye pray, say.” 


ded. 
ing Rhy kin con come.”’ God's kingdom (1) Existent; (2) Unre- 


vealed; ~ 
Verse 8.—“' He will arise and give him.”’ (1) Results attained; (2) 
Difficulties surmounted ; (3) Persistence exercised. 

Verse 9.—‘ Ask; ... seek;... knock,” (1) Three. stages of ap- 
proach ; 2 Three steps toward success. 

Verse 13.—‘‘ How much more shall your heavenly Father give the 
Holy 8 Spirit?” 1) peetnly fathers and. their giving; (2) The heay- 
enly Father and his giving.—(1) How much more able; (2) How 
much more willing; (8) How much more pledged. 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


(1) An experienced Teacher; 
(3) A precious lesson. 
(1) Praying assumed ; (2) Pray- 


Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events.—According to the view here 
accepted, the visit to Martha and Mary at Bethany, near 
to Jerusalem (Luke 10 : 38-42) immediately followed the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, and came just before the 
Feast of Dedication. Probably the healing of the man born 
blind and the subsequent discourse (John 9:1 to 10: 21) 
belong to this visit, though many place them just after the 
Feast of Tabernacles. At all events, the withdrawal into 
Perea occurred after the Feast of Dedication (John 10 : 22- 
42), and this lesson seems to belong to the early part of the 
period. 

Piace.—Probably somewhere in Perea, but possibly near 
Jerusalem on the way to Perea. 

Trwe.—On the view presented, the early part (probably 
January) of year of Rome 783,—that is, A. D. 30, in the 
thirty-fourth year of our Lord’s life on earth, three months 
before the last passover. 

Persons.—Our Lord; his disciples, whether more than 
the Twelve is open to discussion. 

PARALLEL PassacGes.—Matthew 6 : 9-13 gives the Lord’s 
n Prayer in a longer form, but on an earlier occasion (in the 
Sermon on the Mount). Matthew 7 : 7-11 closely resemble 
verses 9-13 of the lesson, 


































































































Critical Notes 


Verse 1,—As he was praying: Our Lord was now about to 
enter upon a new phase of his ministry. Opposition at Jeru- 
salem had increased ; Galilee had been’ virtually closed to 
him; he is about to begin teaching in a new region, and to 
finish his public ministry there.—Jn a éertain place: Alto- 
gether indefinite. Either he was in Perea, or, on leaving 
Jerusalem, after the Feast of Dedication, he had remained in 
Bethany, and retired for prayer to the neighboring mountain. 
—One of his disciples: Whether one of the Twelve is uncer- 
tain.— Lord, teach us to pray, even as John also taught his dis- 
ciples: The verb “taught” suggests habitual teaching, and 
though there is no other reference to John’s habit, it is in 
itself probable. Forms of prayer were very common among 
the Jews. It would appear from this reqnest that the Bap- 
tist was not alive; hence the improbability of this passage 
being taken from the Sermon on the Mount. 

Verse 2.— When ye pray, say: That this was not intended 
to introduce a stereotyped and exclusive form may be inferred 
from the fact that this is the second occasion when a form of 
prayer is given, and that, while the two prayers are much 
alike, the differences between them are very obvious, espe- 
cially when the correct text of Luke’s account is restored. 
It will be seen, from a comparison of the Authorized Version 
and the marginal readings of the Revised Version, that the 
transcribers very early began to enlarge this passage in con- 
formity with Matthew 6: 9-13. The briefer form, given in the 
text of the Revised Version, is attested by the two most 
ancient Greek manuscripts, by a third one of great valde, and 
by the Latin version, though in the case of each clause there 
are other important witnesser.—Futher : This word gives the 
keynote of the entire prayer. While the Jews had some 
conception of God as a Father, it was Jesus Christ who taught 
us to approach God directly in this filial spirit.— Hallowed be 
thy name: This is the first petition in both forms of the 
prayer, and properly takes the first place. For Christ brings 
men back to God ; and the attitude of the human soul toward 
him is the all-important matter. Hence this first petition 
implies that we are emptied of self, and filled with love to 
God ; so that we desire him to be glorified in all things.— 
Thy kingdom come: This petition is not for some external 
change alone, some reorganization of society, but for the full 
and perfect rule of God among men. The third petition in 
Matthew is to be omitted here ; it is closely united in thought 


prericws wow 

Verse 3.—Give us day by én our daily bread: This differs 
from the corresponding verse in Matthew only in the substi- 
tution of “day by day ” for “ this day,” which does not alter 
the sense materially. The word rendéred “ daily ” has ooca- 
sioned much discussion. The Revised Version has “ daily” 
in the text, with the margin, “ Greek, our bread for the com- 
ing day.” To this the American Revisers add, “ or, our need- 
ful bread.” As the Greek word occurs only here and in 
Matthew 6 : 11, there is diffioulty in deciding as to the exact 
sense. The first is the common interpretation; the second 
has etymology in its favor, but is opposed by the form of the 
prayer in Matthew (“this day”); the third has much in its 
favor, since it makes the petition one for what we really need. 
Curiously enough, the Latin Vulgate has “daily” in this 
verse, and “ supersubstantial” in Matthew 6: 11, the latter 
being referred to sacramental food. There may be a sug- 
gestion of spiritual food, but the direct reference is to food for 
the body. 

Verse 4.—And forgive us our sins: Matthew, “ debts.”— 
For we ourselves also forgive : This is stronger than the parallel 
phrase in Matthew. It implies “this is our habit.”—Hvery 
one that is indebted to us : Here the phrase resembles that in 
Matthew (“debtors”). God only can forgive “sins;” we 
can forgive others the obligations they owe to us, and these 
obligations are represented here (and in Matthew also) under 
the commercial figure of “indebted.” The phrase includes 
every form of obligation. It is implied that we can ask God 
to forgive our sins ouly when we have a forgiving spirit to- 
ward our fellow-men.—And bring us not inte temptation: 
“Bring” has been substituted for “lead” by the Revisers, 
because the verb is thus rendered in every other instance. 
This petition recognizes the fact that we are exposed to temp- 
tation, that thus our characters are tested, that these trials 
are under God’s control; so that by his providence we may 
be brought into circumstances that solicit us to evil. From 
these we pray to be preserved, and, by implication, to be 
shown away of escape. Theconcluding clause in the Author- 
ized Version should be omitted. The Doxology, which even 
in Matthew is of doubtful genuineness, has never found a 
place here. 

Verse 5.— Which of you: The punctuation of the Revised 
Version places the interrogation at the close of verse 7. The 
three verses form one sentence, describing the supposed 
case, and asking what would happen under these circum- 
stances. The argument is a simple one. Selfish man yields 
t» importunity, how much more will our heavenly Father 
hear; and the same thought is more fully carried out in verses 
9-13, showing that we should persevere in prayer because of 
the certainty that God wiil hear us.— At midnight: An inop- 


portune time for importunity. Three loaves: To furnish a 
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sufficient supply for the man who asks and the traveling 
friend. 

Verse 6.—From a journey: Not “in his journey.” In hot 
countries men traveled at night.—JZ have nothing to set before 
him: The language accords with the Oriental notions of 
hospitality. 

Verse 7.—From within: Without opening the door.— 
Trouble me not: The half-vexed tone is natural. Our Lord is 
portraying the action of selfish man even to his friend.— The 
door is now shut: Barred for the night.—My children are with 
me in bed: The original implies that all had retired, the man 
himself as well as his children.—J cannot rise: This is really 
equivalent to “will not” because of the trouble involved. 
In ordinary circumstances the man would willingly give to 
his friend, but to give at that time seemed impossible; the 
door must be unbarred; the children might be disturbed, and 
their comfort seemed more important than the request of the 
friend. 

Verse 8.— Yet because of his importunity: Literally, “shame- 
lessness,” as shown in the persistent knocking and asking that 
is implied.— He will arise and give him as many as he needeth: 
The parable is from human life; its application to prayer is 
to be interpreted accordingly. The main point is that if 
selfish man is thus influenced by importunity, much more 
may we expect God to hear us. It does not imply that God 
is unwilling to answer, but the very reverse. Hence it does 
not imply that our importunity is the cause of the answer. 
In the case of the man, that was needed to overcome his un- 
willingness ; but unless God is willing to hear and answer us, 
our importunity is of no avail. He may and does delay, to 
produce importunity to educate our faith; but the answer 
comes because of his good pleasure. 

Verse 9.—Ask, and it shail be given you: Compare Matthew 
7:7, 8. But it is not likely that this passage is taken from 
the Sermon on the Mount, since here it is a direct application of 
the preceding parable. In the terms “ ask,” “seek,” “ knock,” 
there is a climax, quite appropriate in view of the persistence 
of the man in the parable. We are bidden elsewhere to 
“ pray without ceasing” (1 Thess. 5: 17), but that refers to 
the habitual attitude of prayerfulness. Here the reference is 
to specific requests, which are not granted at once, but which, 
in the time and way that seems best to him, God may be ex- 
pected to answer. 

Verse 10.—For every one: The general law of prayer is 
here laid down. There are evidently limitations. Not 

“every one” asks for what is best or in the right yey: Verses 
11-13 show that there are farther limitations, from the nature 
of God the giver as well as from the character of. the gifts 
asked for. 

Verse 11.—And of which of you: The Revised Version re- 
stores the literal form of the Greek in this verse.’ The same 
thoughts occur in Matthew 7 : 9, 10, but in slightly different 
language. The habits of an earthly father are now introduced 
to show God’s greater willingness to bestow good upon us.— 
A loaf: The reference is to the flat loaves used in the East at 
that time.—A sfone? There would be some resemblance to a 
loaf in outward form. The question is not, Will he deny 
him? but Will he attempt to deceive his son by giving him 
what is of no use, and only in appearance what he asked for? 
—Fish, ... serpent: Here something hurtfal is supposed to 
be substituted for the good gift. A human father will not 
deceive nor injure by his response to a son’s request. 

Verse 12.—An egg, . . .ascorpion? This is peculiar to Luke, 
and a repetition, threagh a new figure, of the thought ex- 
pressed in the latter part of verse 11. 

Verse 13.—Jf ye then, being evil: Human selfishness and 
sinfulness are assumed, and made the basis of the argu- 
ment.—TZo give good gifts: Even selfish men are moved by 
natural affection.—_How much more: A moral, not a mathe- 
matical superiority. A Christian life affords practical in- 
struction as to this “much more.”— Your heavenly Father : 
Literally, “Father from heaven,” probably suggesting that 
he comes down to us With his blessings. — Give the Holy Spirit : 
Matthew, “ good things.” Of these good things the Holy 
Spirit is the best gift, and indeed makes all the other gifts 
real blessings. To them that ask him: We must ask, for this 
is bidden; we must trust him, or we cannot ask aright. 
Prayer and trust help each other. Only when we trust do 


we learn what and how and why to pray. When we believe 


in our heavenly Father, as here represented, we not only 
believe that prayer is answered, but we pray and are answered. 
AYSY 
The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


OTHING is more noteworthy in the story of Him who, 

“jn all things,” was “made like unto his brethren,” than 

his all-absorbing, and, we might say, unbroken, communion 
with his heavenly Father in prayer. We find him constantly 
withdrawing from his disciples into the secret depths of the 
hills, or of the “wilderness,” or of some other “solitary 
place,” and, after a day of exhausting labors, spending the 
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whole night “in prayer to God.” And as he began his pub- 
lic ministry by forty days’ seclusion, for unbroken devotion in 
the tawny gorges of the Quarantania, he closed it by the 
agonized supplications of Gethsemane and of the cross. The 
glories of the transfiguration, and the bloody sweat of the 
garden, were alike marked by his soul going forth to Him 
from whose glory he had come down to tabernacle for a 
season with man. 

It is, therefore, no wonder that he constantly urges the 
duty of prayer on us ‘in the Gospels. If winged by earnest_ 
faith, he tells us, it can never be offered in vain. It may be 
a question whether this or that petition will be directly an- 
swered, but, to use John Newton’s apt figure, “ prayer is like 
the boat-hook, which draws the boat to the wharf, if it do 
not draw the wharf to the boat.” Indeed, its highest triumph 
is not when we cry, however earnestly, for this or that earthly 
benefit, real or supposed, but when it brings us to a loving, 
childlike submission to the divine will, merging our own in 
that of the Eternal. For to be thus at one with God is to 
have the joy of heaven. 

The Jews were pre-eminently a praying people. | For cen- 
turies before Christ they had'their settled forms of devotion 
for the temple worship and for social and private life, and 
since the rise of synagogues, after the return from Babylon, 
forms of prayer known to all marked its services. But; as in 
Greece and Rome, where the priesthood had similar pre- 
scribed liturgies for their worship and sacrifices, the formal 
repetition of the words had largely come to be all that was 
held essential. To repeat them exactly, and go through the 
set details of a religious service with faultless precision, was 
regarded as the adequate discharge of his duty by the wor- 
shiper, and to have laid~on the Divinity an obligation ‘to 
repay him by heavenly favor. 

It was incumbent, therefore, on Christ, to warn his disciples 
against such a misconception, to expose the various forms of 
mistake or hypocrisy, and to teach the characteristics of true 
prayer, alike in the forms to be used and in the spirit in 
which they should be uttered. As early as in the Sermon 
on the Mount he had cautioned them (Matt. 6 : 5.15) against 
the insincerity in their devotion shown by some, whi “ loved 
to stand up” and pray by themselves “in the synagogues,” 
and at “the corners of the streets, that they may be. seen of 
men” in such ostentatious piety. Instead of this hypocriti- 
cal display, true worshipers, Christ tauglrt, were to’ corrt 
secrecy for their privaté devotions,—making # secret ‘chamber 
their place of commuiion With“the etetadl’ Father?’ Nor 
were they to lay stréss on idle repetitious, like the liedthen, 
as shown when the priests of Baal called on their god, at 
Elijah’s sacrifice, for hours together, or as was usual in great 
centers of idolatry in those very timer. The heavenly Father 
knew what his servants needed before they askéd him, and 
such “ much speaking” did nothing towaids their being heard 
by him. 

Towards the close of his life, when he was in Bethany, with 
Lazarus and hie sisters, or near Jerusalem, the great subject 
once more engaged our Lord. He had been praying by him- 
self, but apparently in sight of the disciples, and this had 
moved one of them to ask him, when he rose from his 
devotions, if he would not “teach them to pray, as John 
taught his followers,”—that is, to give them some form, or 
forms, of prayer, which they could use as having his divine 
sanction. The prayers taught by John are lost, but the pat- 
tern taught by our Lord was no other than that which now 
especially bears his name. 

Adopting devotional expressions already honored by esta!). 
lished use in the nation, but adding to them and amplifyin. 
them for mankind at large, he told them, “ When ye pray. 
say, Father, hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom com. 
Give us our bread for the coming day. And forgive us our 
sins ; for we ourselves also forgive every one that is indebted! 
tous. And bring us not into temptation ” (Luke 11 : 11-4, Rev. 
Ver.). In the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 6 : 9-13) there i. 
a fuller version, with which this may be compared. 

In the present case, however, he went on to enforce the’ 
necessity of an earnestness in prayer which might be called 
“ importunate,” illustrating this by the final yiélding to such 
tenacious entreaty in the case of one who had been roused 
after night, when the door, always open during the day, was 
finally closed, and the household was in bed. Unwilling to 
be disturbed, the house-father for a time would not listen to 
the request of a neighbor for the loan of three loaves to set 
befere a friend who had unexpectedly arrived, and for whom 
there was no refreshment. Yet after a while, says our Lord, 
the “ shamelessness” which would take no denial gained its 
end, and the bread was handed out to the clamorous suppli- 
cant. Prayer, we are thus taught, must be persistent, in the 
confidence that, if a mere brother man grant a request im- 
portunately made, the all-gracious eternal Father will much 
more do so. 

Nor need we fear, he adds, that he will not give good gifts 
to his children ; for, as their heavenly Father, he will assur- 
edly not be behind the tenderness of an earthly parent, who 
would never give a stone to his offspring when they cried for 
bread, or a serpent when they asked a fish, or a scorpion when 
they sought an egg. But it is noticeable that thesé words are 
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used of those who seek, not mere earthly blessings, but “ the 
Holy Spirit.” In the parable of the Pharisee and the pub- 
lican (Luke 18 : 9-14), another side of our Lord’s teaching as 
to prayer is disclosed. Self-righteous pride vitiates all. To 
come before God acceptably, the sout must be lowly and con- 
trite, asking not as one who has even the shadow of a right 
to what he seeks, but as a sinner who regards himself depend- 
ent only on free and undeserved mercy. Humility is, in 
fact, set forth as the very tap-root of true religion. 
Bournemouth, England. 


. ASSAY 


The Pattern and the Encouragements 
of Prayer 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HRIST’S praying fired the disciples with desire to pray 
like him. There must have been something of absorp- 
tion and blessedness in his communion with the Father 
which struck them with awe and longing, and which they 
would fain repeat. Do our prayers move any to taste the 
devotion and joy which breathes through them? But low 
conceptions mingled: with high desires in their request. They 
think that if he will give them a form, that will be enough; 
and they wish to be as well off as John’s disciples, whose 
relation to their Master seems to them parallel with theirs to 
Jesus, 

Our Lord’s answer meets and transcends their wish. He 
does give them a model prayer, and he adds encouragements 
to pray which inculcate -confidence and persistence. The 
lesson, then, falls into two parts,—the pattern prayer (vs. 2-4), 
and the spirit of prayer as enforced by some encouragements 
(vs. 5-13). The material is so rich that we can but gather 
the surface wealth. Deep mines must lie unexplored here. 

1, The pattern of prayer. We call it the Lord’s Prayer, 
but it is so only in the sense that he gives it. It is our 
prayer for use. His own prayers remain unrecorded, except 
those in the upper room and at Gethsemane. This is the 
type to which his servants’ prayers are to be conformed, 
“After this manner pray ye,” whether in these words or not. 
And the repetition of the words is often far enough away 
from catching their spirit. To suppose that our Lord simply 
met the disciples’ wish by giving them a form misconceives 
the genius of his work. He gave something much better ; 
namely, a pattern, the spirit of which we are to diffuse 
through all our petitions. 

Two salient features of the prayer bring out the two great 
characteristics of all true Christian prayer. First, we*note 
the invocation. It is addressed to the Father. Our prayers 
are, then, after the pattern only when they are the free, 
unembarrassed, confident, and utterly frank, whispers of a 
child to its Father. Confidence and love should wing the 
darts which are to reach heaven. That name, thoroughly 
realized, banishes fear and self-will, and inspires submission 
and aspiration. To cry, “Abba, Father,” is the essence of 
all prayer. Nothing more is needed. 

The broad lesson drawn from the order of requests is the 
second point to be noticed. If we have the child’s spirit, we 
shall put the Father's honor first, and absolutely subordinate 
our own interests to it. So the first half of the prayer, like 
the first half of the Decalogue, deals with God’s name and its 
glory. Alas! it is hard even for his child to keep this order. 
Natural self-regard must be cast out by love, if we are thus_to 
pray. How few of us have reached that height, not in mere 
words, but in unspoken desires ! 

The order of the several petitions in the first half of the 
prayer is significant. God’s name (that is, his revealed char- 
acter) being hallowed (that is, recognized as what it is), sepa- 
rate from all limitation and creatural imperfection, and yet 
near in love as a Father is, the coming of his kingdom will 
follow ; for where he is known and honored for what he is he 
will reign, and men, if they rightly knew him, would fall 
before him and serve him. The hallowing of his name is the 
only foundation for his kingdom among us, and all knowledge 
of him which does not lead to submission to his rule is false 
or incomplete. 

The outward, visible establishment of God’s kingdom in 
human society follows individual acquaintance with his 
name. The doing of God’s will is the sign of his kingdom 
having come, The ocean is blue, like the sky which it mir- 
rors. Earth will be like heaven. 

The second half of the prayer returns to personal interests ; 
but God’s child has many brethren, and so his prayer is, not 
for “me” and “my,” but for “us” and “ours.” Our first 
need, if we start from the surface and go inwards, is for the 
maintenance of bodily life. So the petition for bread has 
precedence, not as being most, but least, important. We are 
to recognize God’s hand in blessing our daily toil. We are to 
limit our desires to necessaries, and to leave the future in his 
hands. Is this “the manner” after which Christians pray 
for perishable good? Where would anxious care or eager 
rushing after wealth be, if it were ?, 

A deeper need, the chief in regard to the inner man, is 
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deliverance from sin, in its two aspects of guilt and power. 
So the next petition is for pardon. Sin incurs debt. For- 
giveness is the remission of penalty, but the penalty is not 
merely external punishment. The true penalty is separation 
from God, and his forgiveness is his loving on, undisturbed 
by sin. If we truly call God Father, the image of his merci- 
fulness will be formed in us; and, unless we are forgiving, 
we shall certainly lose the consciousness of being forgiven, 
and bind our sins on our backs in all their weight. God’s 
children need always to pray “ after this manner,” for sin is 
not entirely conquered. 

Pardon is meant to lead on to holiness. Hence the next 
clause in effect prays for sanctification. Knowing our own 
weakness, we may well ask not to be placed in circumstances 
where the inducements to sin would be strong, even while we 
know that we may grow thereby, if we resist. The shortened 
form of the prayer in Luke, according to the Revised Ver- 


- sion, omits “deliver us from evil;” but that clause is neces- 


sary te complete the idea. Whether we read “evil” or “the 
evil one,” the clause refers to us as tempted, and, as it were, 
in the grip of an enemy too strong for us. God alone can 
extricate us from the mouth of the lion. He will, if we ask 
him, The only evil is to sin away our consciousness of son- 
ship and to cling to the sin which separates us from God. 

2. A type of prayer is not all that we need. The spirit in 
which we pray is still more important. So Jesus goes on to 
enjoin two things chiefly; namely, persistence and filial con- 
fidence. He presents to us a parable with its application 
(vs. 5-10), and the germ of a parable with it (vs, 11-13). 
Observe that these two parts deal with encouragements to 
confidence drawn, first, from our own experience in asking, 
and, second, with encouragements drawn from our own 
experience in giving. In the former we learn from the man 
who will not take “no,” and so at last gets“ yes;” in the latter, 
from the Father who will certainly give his child what he 
asks, 

In the parable two points are to be specially noted,—the 
persistent suppliant pleads not for himself so much as for the 
hungry traveler, and the man addressed gives without any 
kindliness, from the mere wish to be left at peace. As to 
both points, an @ fortiori argument is implied. If a man can 
so persevere when pleading for another, how much more 
should we do so when asking for ourselves! And, if persist- 
ence has such power with selfish men, how much more shall 
it avail with him who slumbers not nor sleens. and ta wham 
we can never come at an inopportune moment, and who will 
give us because we are his friends, and he ours! The very 
ugliness of character ascribed to the owner of the loaves, sel- 
fish in his enjoyment of his bed, in his refusal to turn out on 
an errand of neighborline:s, and in his final giving, thus 
serves as a foil to the character of Him to whom our prayers 
are addressed. 

The application of the parable lies in verses 9 and 10. 
The efforts enjoined are in an ascending scale, and “ask” 
and “knock” allude to the parable. To “seek” is more 
than to ask, for it includes active exertion; and, for want of 
seeking by conduct appropriate to our prayers, we often ask 
in vain. If we pray for temporal blessings, and then fold our 
hands, and sit with our mouths open for them to drop into, 
we shall not get them. If we ask for higher goods, and rise 
from our knees to live worldly lives, we shall get them as 
little. Knocking is more than either, for it implies a con- 
tinuous hammering on the door, like Peter’s when he was in 
the morning twilight at Mary’s gate. Asking and seeking 
must be continuous if they are to be rewarded. 

Verse 10 grounds the promise of verse 9 on experience. It 
is he who asks that gets. In men’s giving it is not univer- 
sally true that petitions are answered, nor that gifts are not 
given unasked. Nor is it true about God’s lower gifts, which 
are often bestowed on the unthankful, and not seldom refused 
to his children. But it is universally true in regard to his 
highest gifts, which are never withheld from the earnest 
asker who adds to his prayers fitting conduct, and prays 
always without fainting, and which are not and cannot be 
given unless desire for them opens the heart for their recep- 
tion, and faith in God assures him who prays that he cannot 
ask in vain. 

The germ of a parable with its application (vs. 11-13) draws 
encouragement from our own experience in giving. It 
guards against misconceptions of God which might arise 
from the former parable, and comes back to the first word of 
the Lord’s Prayer as itself the guarantee of every true desire 
of his child being heard and met. Bread, eggs, and fish are 
staple articles of food. In each case something similar in 
appearance, but useless or hurtful, is contrasted with the 
thing asked by the child. The round loaves of the East 
are not unlike rounded, wave-washed stones, water-serpents 
are fish-like, and the oval body of a quiescent scorpion is 
similar to an egg. Fathers do not play tricks with their 
hungry children. Though we are all sinful, parental love 
survives, and makes a father wise enough to know what will 
nourish and what would poison his child. 

Alas! that is only partially true, for many a parent has 
not a father’s heart, and is neither impelled by love to give 
good things to, nor to withhold evil ones from, his child, 
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But it is true with sufficient frequency to warrant the great 
@ fortiori argument which Jesus draws from it. Our heav- 
enly Father's love, the archetype of all parental affection, is 
tainted by no evil and darkened by no ignorance. He loves 
perfectly and wisely, therefore he cannot but give what his 
child needs. 

But the child often mistakes, and thinks that stones are 
bread, serpents fish, and scorpions eggs. So God often has to 
deny the letter of our petitions, in order not to give us poi- 
son. Luke’s version of the closing promise, in which “the 
Holy Spirit” stands instead of Matthew’s “ good things,” sets 
the whole matter in the true light; for that Spirit brings with 
him all real good, and, while many of our desires have, for 
our own sakes, to be denied, we shall never hold up empty 
hands and have to let them fall still empty, if we desire that 
great encyclopedjacal gift which our loving Father waits to 


‘bestow. It cannot be given without our petition, it will 
never be withheld from our petition. 
Fallowfield, Manchester, England. ‘ 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, LL.D. 


The True Essentials of Prayer 


RECOGNITION of God's fatherhood, hence our som- 

ship, our family relation, the power of heredity, the 

oneness of interest and effort, the responsiveness cf mutual 
affection. . 

2. Worship. Our age demands ideas, instruction, exhilara- 
tion. Reverent worship is as profitable and necessary. The 
toning of the spirit to lofty admiration is a most profitable 
service, 

3. Absorbing interest in the affairs of God’s kingdom. Its 
coming is more important than our welfare. It is our great- 
est interest. God's will doneon earth as’ in heaven is our 
greatest profit. 

4. We recognize our dependence even for daily bread. 
“Give it us constantly.” When we consider Christ’s larger 
ideas of bread, the hunger is intense and the dependence 
complete, Selfishness is even here excluded; for we are to 
ask, not for my, but “our,” bread. 

ae: Pn ye ae es 
and the spirit that forgives those that trespass against us 
leads us to expect forgiveness from God. Most Christians 
are great sinners in not coming up to God’s possibilities of 
privilege in him, and effectiveness for others. 

6. Lead not into such temptation as shall result in fall 
Godet seems to have expressed it best. “If the occasion be 
present, may the desire be absent. If the desire exist, may 
the occasion be absent.” ° 

After statement of essentials in prayer comes an illustra- 
tion. Importunity overcomes sleep and unwillingness, It 
is to be tried on God’s more than willingness. 

Out of his own experience Christ tries to teach men the 
beauty, necessity, and advantage of prayer. It seems as if 
the joy of a new discovery of its value had come to him, and 
in his ecstatic ardor he seeks to persuade others to try it. 


University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


ORD, teach us to pray (v.1). Most of us think that if 
God would only be as ready to give us good things as 
we are to ask for them, we should soon be provided for. But, 
in fact, it would be our ruin, if we were to have prompt 
answers to the prayers we are constantly tempted to proffer 
to God. “ We know not how to pray as we ought,” and our 
first prayer ought to be, “ Lord, teach us to pray;” whilefour 
second one should be in the same line, “ Lord, withhold from 
us the answers to such of our prayers as we ought never to 
have offered.” 

When ye pray, say, Father (v.2). To call God “ Father” 
is to suggest that we are children, and that, in the very 
nature of things, we cannot know what is best for us so well 
as our Father knows, and that our interests are safer in his 
hands than they could be in ourown. Yet we are so accus- 
tomed to use the word “ Father” in our approaches to God 
in prayer, that we all unconsciously use it as if we had s 
right to tell God what is best for us, instead of asking God to 
tell us what is best for us. One of our chief dangers in 
prayer is, indeed, the danger of coming to God as to one who 
is to serve us, rather than as to one whom we are to serve. 
Therefore, “ when ye pray, say, ‘ Father.’” , 

Give us day by day our daily bread (v.3). What we used. 
yesterday will not supply our to-day’s needs. Nor can we 
feed to-day on what we hope to have to-morrow. To-day’s 
duty mast be shown by to-day’s wisdom. To-day’s weakness 
must be met by to-day’s strength. To-day’s temptations are 
to be resisted through to-day’s grace. Unless we receive 


























1o-day’s blessing to-day, we are as helpless as if there were no 
vlessing in the universe. And since we must depend on God 
or a bleasing day by day, why should we worry because we 
have nothing laid up for to-morrow? There are a great 
many prayers offered for next week’s bread, or for next year’s 
bread, The idea of having to repeat this petition of the 
Lord’s Prayer with a full sense of its fitness and need would 
be dreadful to disciples who are seeking to pile up riches so 
as to put themselves and their children “ beyond want.” But 
Jesus teaches that this is the way for us to pray. 

Bring us not into temptation (v. 4). Once in a while an 
over-confident Christian will say, “ If the Lord will keep me 
from other sins, I’ll keep myself from stealing,” or “ from 
lying,” or “from murder.” But Jesus, after he had himself 
been in temptation and realized its force, counseled his fol- 
lowers to pray always, “ Bring us not into temptation ”—of 
any sort. It is very easy to undervalue temptation which we 
were never subjected to, It is not so easy to say what temp- 
tation we should surely resist, if it did come. Who would 
have picked out the forward, zealous, devoted, defiant, fore- 
warned and forearmed Peter as thé lying, swearing, sneaking 
coward in an emergency? Who would have thought that 
David, with his early pastoral life of purity, and himself a 
man after God’s own heart, would have been guilty of adul- 
tery, treachery, and murder? If there is any meanness or 
any sin just now most repulsive to us, and most against all 
the promptings of our better nature, let us never say, as we 
hear that some one else is disgraced through that transgres- 
sion, “ Well, there is one sin I am proof against!” Rather 
. let our prayer be then, in fresh earnestness and sincerity, 
* “Bring us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.” 

Though he will not rise and give him, because he is his friend, 
yet because of his importunity he-will arise and give him (v. 8). 
A. man, it is trne, ought to be ashamed of himself if he will 
not get out of bed to lend a loaf of bread to his neighbor as an 
set of friendship. But the man who wants the loaf of bread 
‘or a hungry guest ought to be ashamed of hir-zel/, if he stops 
calling till he gets it, whether his neighbor is fast or slow in 
responding. “Just you stick to it, and keep yelling,” was 


the pithy advice of a street pedler to the youth whom he put 
in his place for afew hours, And, after all, the successful 
men are commonly those who won’t take No for an answer. 
“ Bayonets seldom cross,” is a maxim in war. That is, it is 
rarely the case that two bodies of men are so equally matched 
4 shah rales zields when the other presses forward with un- 


One side or the Other gives way ac 
the approach of cold steel. So, all through life, the struggle 
for the supremacy over want or over wrong is often simply a 
question of persistence and endurance. 

Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you (v.9). It is true that God 
knows our need; and that, so far as we can see, he might 
give these things whether we ask them or not. But he has 
commanded us to pray for them, and his promise of giving 
them is conditioned on our praying. If we fail to get them, 
on whom, then, rests the blame? God likewiss conditions 
our attainment in spiritual knowledge and grace on our seek- 
ing and striving. If we want greater spiritual blessings, we 
must determine to have them; and wo must press in their 
pursuit with all the dead earnestness which characterizes men 
who want earthly possessions, and who get them because they 
will have them. ' 

How much more shall your heavenly Father give trie Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him? (v. 13.) We ought always to 
realize that God is better than men—kinder and move loving 
to his children than they are to theirs. But do we? There 
are fond mothers, who resolutely cause pain or grief to their 
darlings by forcibly administering some unpleasant medicine, 
or by taking away some dangerous plaything, or unwhole- 
some article of food, while they are unable to explain their 
ground of action to the little ones. They know that they are 
prompted in this by truest love, althongh to their children 
they may, for the present, seem unloving. Do those mothers 
never wonder how God can be influenced by love to them, in 
causing them pain or grief, by what he gives, or by what he 
takes away, while he yet fails to make full explanation of his 
course? If so, is there no suggestion in their thought that 
God is less loving and wise than an earthly parent? God 
gave the most precious treasure of his universe to secure the 
presence of the Holy Spirit in the heart of every believer in 
Jesus who would ask for this indwelling presence. If the 
Holy Spirit has not a temple in our hearts, God will send him 
to be with us forever, if we desire it, and ask it in the name 
of Jesus, 

Philadeiphia. 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 


HE prayer of our Lord, which is spoken of in the first 
verse of the lesson, was, I think, audible. The dis- 
siples evidently were impressed with it. They too had often 
prayed, but their prayers.seemed to them weak and cold, 
compared with these which they heard fa'l from his lips, 
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This made them want him to teach them how to. pray, and 
this led to the request they preferred. In his answer to their 
prayer the Master went much farther than they had expected, 
and told them many things about prayer which it was good 
for them to hear. In noting these we may call attention 
first to 

A Sublime Prayer.—This prayer we call the Lord’s Prayer, 
not because he ever used it, but because it was the prayer that 
he gave to his disciples to use. He himself never could have 
used parts of it, for he never had to ask for the pardon of his 
sins, since he had none. 

Note how this prayer begins. It commences with God and 
his glory, and the coming of his kingdom. This is put fore- 
most. This is as it should be. If God’s name is hallowed 
by men, all that is wrong will soon be brought right. He who 
begins his life with God begins at the right end, while he who 
begins anywhere else begins wrong. And for us to pray for 
the coming of God’s kingdom is to pray that all the evil of 
this world may come to an end. , 

Of course, this petition for the coming of the kingdom, if 
it means anything, means that it come first in our own hearts. 
Unless that be our desire, the whole prayer is a mockery. 
But that is the most important thing that can happen to: us. 
If we are right in our inward life, all else will come right 
too, before long. So, you see, this prayer begins with that 
which is, after all, the most important. 

But Jesus knew that men had bodies, as well as souls, 
and so the’prayer goes on toask for bread. That stands for 
all the bodily wants. It recognizes that God supplies our 
physical wants as well as our more spiritual needs. He feeds 
his people; for is it not he who gives the early and the latter 
rain, and causes the sun to shine upon good and bad alike? 
Therefore the Master teaches us to ask for daily bread, that 
80 we may acknowledge our dependence on our heavenly 
Father. 

Then the prayer goes on to our further needs. 
have, and, where sin is, there is need for pardon. This we are 
taught to ask for. But we are to ask for it in the same pro- 
portion in which we are willing to exercise the forgiving 
spirit. This makes of this part of the prayer a most solemn 
thing; for, if. we fail to cherish this forgiving spirit, this 
prayer is really a prayer that God may not forgive us our sins. 
Before any one then prays this part of the Lord’s Prayer 
he should see to it that he is himself in the right spirit as 
over against any who h-¥e injured him. Otherwise, the 
prayer ts stunpty aw trarprecation against himself. 

Another petition is that for deliverance from temptation. 
This is most appropriate, for we are weak, and had much bet- 
ter pray for deliverance from temptation than for strength to 
resist it when it breaks in on us. “ Watch and pray,” said 
the same Master, “lest ye enter into temptation.” An ounce 
of prevention is here better than a pound of cure. We are 
too weak to dally with the tempter, and’he who does this 
runs a tremendous risk. Now go on to consider 

A Sublime Promise.—This is found in verses9and10. The 
divine Master knew what he was promising. To emphasise 
it, he repeated it under three forms: ask, seek, knock. 
Each of these has its promise attached. What a comfort to 
all who stand outside of heaven’s gate, and wish to have the 
right to enter! Bunyan makes good use of this form of the 
promise, when he makes Mercy knock, and find entrance. 
Many of us remember how it was this part of the promise 
that led us to knock most urgently where otherwise we 
should not have had the courage to do so. 

Jesus strengthens our feeble faith by the comparisons that 
he makes between God and earthly friends. The man who 
had retired, did not want to get up to oblige his friend ; but 
at last, from motives that were purely selfish, he arose, 
and gave his friend all that he required. If a man will do 
such a thing, a selfish man, what may we not expect from 
a loving heavenly Father? So too in the case of parents, 
Jesus says that they will not willingly give bad things to their 
children, when they asl: for good things. And he says that if 
they, sinners as they are, act in this way with their children, 
what may we not expect from a sinless God? God is love, 
and he will not deny his children that for which they ask, if 
only it is for their good. And in the cases where they ask 
for his best gift, namely, the Holy Spirit, we have the un- 
conditional promise that God is more willing to give that to 
them than any earthly parent is to give good things to his 
children. 

So we have in this lesson a sublime prayer and a sublime 
promise. Why then do we not have more answers to our 
prayers? Simply because they do not conform to this prayer. 
There are many who never put any heart into the Lord’s 
Prayer, excepting only that portion of it that asks for daily 
necessities. “Give us this day our daily bread” is all that 
they really pray for. All the rest is mere words. As for the 
coming of God’s kingdom, either in their own hearts or in the 
world at large, that is a thing for which they have no desire. 
Selfish are their prayers, and such prayers God never bound 
himself to answer. 

So, many may well be thankful that God dees not answer 
that part of the prayer that speaks of forgiveness, or they 
would realize in a new and altogether dreadful way how they 
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are acting towards those against whom they themselves have 
agrievance. The petitioner utters the words of the Lord’s 
Prayer without its spirit, and to this kind of praying God 
promises no reply. If then you have sometimes had it in 
mind that God does not fulfil his promise, first ask yourself 
whether you have really apprehended the spirit of the words 
that you utter. If it has been your misfortune not to do s0, 
change, and see if you do not get just that answer that you 
want and really need. ‘ 


New York City. 
KY 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


S JESUS was Praying.—In what lesson did we learn of 
Jesus alone praying? Jesus often prayed on a moun- 
tain, often at night, or in the early morning, and in agony in 
the garden. He prayed for his disciples. He said to Peter, 
“T have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not.” He prayed 
for his followers; for John tells how he lifted his eyes to 
heaven and prayed, not only for his disciples, but for all who 
should ever believe in him. He prayed for little children 
when their mothers brought them, and he laid his loving 
hands on them. He gave thanks in prayer, saying, “ Father, 
I thank thee.” He’ blessed God for the food he gave to the 
hungry, and for the bread and the cup at the last supper, and 
lifted his Hands in blessing at the village home-table in 
Emmaus, When and where did he pray for his enemies? 
Do not forget that John the beloved tells us that he prayed 
for sinners; for “if any man sin, we have an advocate,” a friend 
to plead our case “with the Father, Jesus Christ the right- 
eous.” Most precious of all, we are assured “ he ever liveth 
to make intercession.” Have you ever given thanks that 
you are included in the prayers of Christ himself? 

Teach us to Pray.—So the disciples asked Jesus, and he said, 
as Matthew tells us, “ After this manner pray ye.” Then he 
gave the model which we call “ the Lord’s Prayer.” Towhom 
did Jesus bid us pray? Could amore loving permission have 
been given than for the Son of God to bid us speak to his 
Father in heaven as “our Father’? Do you know how 
many petitions are in that one short prayer? Is there a 
request for self in it? Can you anywhere in it find the word 
“me”? Which are the petitions for God’s honor and glory? 
How do we ask that God's will be done? If we honestly 
pray that prayer, we shall be eager to know and do our part 
to build up God’s kingdom on earth, and shall try to do his 
will by obeying promptly, thoroughly, happily, as the angels 
do. How did Jesus teach us to ask for daily care and supply ? 
What are we to ask about our sins? Do you remember any 
Old Testament prayers about being led in the right way? 
With what precept is the promise, “He shall direct thy 
paths”? If we pray the Lord to deliver us from evil, and 
strive to do right, he will give strength to resist temptation, 
and will deliver from the sorrow and shame of sin. 

Continue in Prayer.—Jesus taught that we should not be 
discouraged if we do not at once see the answer to prayer; 
for the loving Father hears, and will in some way or some 
time answer. They were to pray and pray again, and Jesus 
told a story with such a lesson in it. A man was in his home 
in his bed, his children all asleep in the stillness of dark 
midnight. Some one knocked at the fastened door. The 
man heard the voice of a neighbor. “ Friend, lend me three 
loaves,” he said; “a friend of mine has stopped on his jour- 
ney, and I have nothing to set before him.” ‘ Do not trouble 
me,” was the answer from within. ‘“ My children are asleep; 
I cannot rise.” The outside man continued his pleading, 
and at last, though every child might wake and wonder, the 
youngest perhaps with a cry, the house-keeper opened the 
door, and handed out the round flat cakes left from his own 
daily store. Was it because he loved his neighbor that the 
man arose and supplied the need? Not so much as to be rid 
of the repeated calls that worried him. If a sleeping neigh- 
bor would grant a friend’s request because he kept on asking, 
how much more will the ever-watchful Father hear and 


supply every need! Jesus taught this in a way that has no 
“if,” or “perhaps” in it. To fix the words and meaning of 
the golden text in the heart and memory in a way which has 
been used before, but will bear frequent repetition, the words 
may be put on the blackboard to be copied in the scholars’ 
notebooks thus : j 

AS, IT BE GIVEN. 

see. e SHAT] au. 

KNOCK, IT BE OPENED. 
Show how the initial letters of the leading words are in the 
word “ Ask.” What is the positive word of promise with 
each part of the threefold precept and promise? It is not 
meant for any one class of people only; for Jesus added that 
every one who asks will receive. 

An Earthly Father.—Jesus asked, if a child should ask his 
father for bread, would he give him a round flat stone that 
looked like the little flat cake of bread that he asked for? 
Would not that be a mockery of the child’s hunger? Or, af 
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he asked for an egg, would he in its place give him a scor- 
pion, a poisonous thing coiled around in a white shell? No, 
indeed ; a true father gladly gives food and comfort to a child 
who asks, If an earthly parerit, so often weak or doubtful 
what is right, so often sinful, yet knows how to give good 
gifts to his child, how much more will the heavenly Father 
give the Holy Spirit the greatest and best of gifts to them 
that ask him. If you want that Spirit to fill your heart, to 
abide with you, to be your comforter and guide every day 
and hour, remember you have only to ask, and you shall 
receive. 


Louisville, Ky. 
SAS 


Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie S. Harlow 


Sap eee TrutH.—God’s readiness to answer prayer. 

Introduction.—A tention aroused by use-of objects. In 
this house (a paper box turned upside down, with a door cut 
in it, and blocks piled by the side for stairs, or a house built 
wholly of blocks) lived a man and his wife and children. In 
this one (a similar house) lived another family much like the 
fir-t. For convenience in talking about them we will call 
the first man Mr. Have, and the other Mr. Want. 

It is midnight, and here comes a friend (a block put before 
the door) who has traveled a long way. He rested in the 
middle of the day, as it was very hot, and started afresh on 
his journey as the sun was going down; but the way was 
longer than he expected, and he is very late. Everybody in 
the house has gone to sleep on mats or thin beds Jaid on the 
floor, as was the custom in that land. 

Tue friend knocks at the door, and Mr. Want hears him, 
and comes to the door, and, when he finds who is there, opens 
it wide, and invites the man to come in. 

Mr. Want is very glad to see his friend, but what shall he 
d»? He cannot send his company to bed without something 
to eat, but he hasn’t even a loaf the size of a réll in the 
hou-e, nor is there any flour with which to make some. It 
would take a long time to grind the wheat (show how this is 
done by two people turning one heavy grindstone upon 
another), and to heat the curious oven, nor is there any store 
where the food can be bought. What shall he do? 

He knows that his neighbor, Mr. Have, has bread in his 
house, for he saw the wife cooking that very afternoon. He 
will go over there and borrow a few loaves: r 

Here he comes (move a block before the door, which is 
shu') and knocks. No answer. He knocks louder and 
louder, and, in answer to “ Who’s there?” says, “ Friend, 
lend me three loaves; for a friend of mine in his journey has 
come to me, and I have nothing to set before him.” 

Mr. Have says: “ Don’t trouble me, The door is now shut, 
and my children are with me in bed: I cannot rise and give 
thee.” 

Mr. Want says: “ You have rary; and I must get some 
in some way. D» ‘Tet me have some.’ 

Then the lazy man inside, rather than be disturbed by his 
neighbor's asking again, gets up and gives him all he wants. 

Jesus, on his way up to Jerusalem, told his disciples a story 
somewhat like this, 1o show that, when we ask any one for 
something, we are not likely to stop if the blessing does not 
come when we have asked once. Mr, Want kept knocking 
because he knew his neighbor had the bread, and would give 
him as much as he needed if he kept asking. We are to ask 
God for what we want, knowing that he will more lovingly 
supply our needs. 

Did you ever hear the baby ask for a sharp knife, or for 
something else that would hurt him? Did mama give these 
things to him? Why not? Yes, she knew they were not 
the best things for him to have. But perhaps she gave him 
something else that was better, and. that really made him 
happy. That is the way God treats us. He loves us more 
than our fathersand mothers can, and he gives that which is 
best to those who ask him. Our golden text says, “Ask,” etc, 

Showing the lesson roll here will rest the class and refresh 
the attention. The roll before me has a picture of the 
Saviour opening the door to a weary traveler. 

This man in the picture is tired of walking in Satan’s ways, 
and has knocked at the gate of the better way, and the 
Saviour has opened the door to give him a welcome, and to 


~ help him on in this new and better way. Jesus says to you 


and me, “ Knock,”’—really want to enter the better way of 
living,—and the gate “shall be opened unto you.” Do you 

really want to walk in this good way? Let us “ knock” by 
prayer now (prayer). 

Historical Setting.—As in our last lesson, Jesus is on his 
way to Jerusalem, to attend the last passover. As he was 
praying in a certain place, one of his disciples said unto him, 
“ Lord, teach us to pray.” And he said unto them, “ When 
ye pray, say, Our Father,” etc. 

Will you, with me, every morning this week, as soon as 
you are dressed, kneel and say, “Our Father,” etc.? Remem- 
ber Jesus has said, “ Ask,” etc. 

Note.—Many children ore tanght to say “ Now I lay me” 
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upon going to bed, but comparatively few are taught to begin 

the day with prayer, and this will be an excellent oppor- 

tunity to give some form of prayer to such children. 
Philadelphia. 


AOA 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


BE Hes IN 
ELianT PRAYER. 








LORD, TEACH US TO PRAY. 








GOD HAS PREPARED FOR US 


THE BES GIFTS: AS&K. 


WAY: SEEK. 
BUT SEEK YE FIRST — 





PLACE: IKNOCK. 














Trenton, N. J. 
RS 


Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


* From every.stormy wind that blows.” 
“Prayer is the breath of God in man. 

“ Sweet hour of prayer.” 

“Our Father in heaven, we hallow thy name,” 
“There is rest, sweet rest, at the Master’s feet.” 
* A little talk with Jesus.” 

“ Prayer is the key for the bending knee.” 

“*T love to steal awhile away.” 


ASA 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


CANNOT Rise anv Give THEE.”—The parable would 
seem to run directly counter to all Oriental ideas of 
hospitality, and, no doubt, if put abstractedly before a Syrian, 
he would say that such conduct was unworthy of a friend. In 
the concrete, however, it might be otherwise, and certainly 
my own experience in the case not of a friend but of a 
stranger bears this out. On one occasion, traveling alone 
with a friend in northern Syria, we reached a village long 
after nightfall. We roused, to no purpose, the inmates of the 
first house we arrived at. They simply bawled directions to 
the house of the head-man. We entered the courtyard, the 
door of which was, contrary to usual practice, unlocked, and 
aroused theowner. Reconnoitering us through a little lattice, 
and seeing that we were evidently not robbers, he told us we 
might remain, but positively refused either to open the door 
or to give us any food, saying that he could not disturb his 
wife to bake loaves and grind coffee at that time of night. 
That he had no loaves ready baked was probably true, as the 
barley cakes are usually there baked just as required. We 
had no resource but to bivouac comfortably in clean straw. 
In the morning he apologized for not having opened the 
door, as there was no inner apartment for the females of his 
household. On another occasion, in Mesopotamia, I arrived 
at a Turcoman camp at a like late hour, and applied for food 
and shelter. The shaykh begged us to withdraw to the back 
of the tents, which we took to be a refusal, but soon found 
that, with true desert hospitality, he had dismissed us in order 
that he might curtain off a part of his tent, behind which we 
soon heard the women preparing, unseen, coffee for the 
strangers’ entertainment, and carpets were spread for us out- 
side under the lee of the tent. 

“Tree Loaves.”—These loaves were very different from 
ours, being composed of barley dough, rolled out to the thick- 
ness of not more than half an inch, and lightly baked among 
the embers bn a hot hearthstone. These loaves are usually 
folded like a napkin, and one of them would be a scanty meal 
for one person. 


The College, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


“ Lorp, TEACH vs TO Pray.”—The disciples did not ask 
for any departure from the established custom in Israel. It 
was no uncommon thing for the great rabbis to formulate a 
prayer, over and above those prescribed for daily use, empha- 
sizing the points ip their teaching to which they attached 
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greatest importance. These did not, and were not designed 
to, supersede the use of the daily prayers; but the scholars of 
these masters naturally followed their example, and repeated 
these formule at the conclusion of their ordinary devotions. 
In the days of the celebrated Gamaliel, indeed, a certain form 
was devised by one Simon the Little at Gophna (JifneA), 
which served as an epitome of the eighteen daily prayers; and 
where men were pressed for time, finding it impossible to 
repeat in full the prescribed number, this form, which was 
taken to contain the essence of the eighteen, might be em- 
ploved, and directions to this effect were duly issued. 

‘“ WHEN Ye Pray, Say, Farner,” etc.—One of the most 
impressive sights I ever saw was that of a company, compris- 
ing Moslems, Jews, and Christians, forgetting for the time 
their intense religious antagonisms, and, with head bowed, 
together in reverent devotion joining in the“ Lord’s Prayer.” 

“ FrrenD, Lenp Me THREE LoAves.... TROUBLE ME 
Not.”—How can we reconcile this churlish conduct with 
what we know of Eastern loyalty to the unwritten laws of 
hospitality? In this wise: the stranger arrives at midnight. 
Now the laws of hospitality lay it down that he who arrives 
after sunset may be sent to sleep without supper; that is to 
say, arriving at midnight, he had a right to shelter, but none 
to food. So this man, however churlish his conduct, acted 
within the under-tanding of hospitable duty in refusing to be 
disturbed at that hour of night. 

“ My CHILDREN ARE WITH ME IN Bep.”—This phrase is 
explained by the fact that the house consisted of one room, 
The mattresses on which the family slept were spread side 
by side on the floor. Tis custom prevails over all the East 
to-day. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
RAS 


Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


OR review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be nsed. 
1, Teacu Us To Pray (v. 1).—What was Christ’s custom 


RO OLE In what d ifsr pt wets did he piay tanh 
to pray? lore muy we find the fuller’ form of the Lord's 
Prayer? (Matt. 6: 9-13.) 

2. FATHER (v. 2).—How do you know that Christ would 

not confine our prayers to this form ? (2 Cor. 3:6.) Why is 
God fitly called “Father”? How does this title compare 
with his other names? How can we hallow God’s name in 
our conversation? in our work? What is God’s kingdom? 
If we sincerely pray, “ Thy kingdom come,” what deeds shall 
we add? 

3. Foratve Us (vs, 3, 4).—What proportionate part of 
the Lord’s Prayer is ‘occupied with physical needs? Why 
are we taught to pray for our bread only? Why only fora 
day’s supply? What becomes of our praying if we do not 
feel that we have sins that need forgiveness? if we a’e not 
willing to forgive others? What good comes from the re- 
sistance of temptation ? 

4. Asx, Seek, Knocr (vs. 5-10).—What Eastern customs 
are hinted at here, regarding the entertainment of travelers? 
size of loaves? amount of food kept in the honse? sleeping 
accommodations? What is the point of the comparison? 
Trace the climax in verse 9. What conditions limit this 
promise? (John 14: 13; Mark 11: 24.) 

5. Gop KrxpEr THAN MEN (vs. 11-13).—How are stones, 
serpents, scorpions, similar to the things with which they 
are compared? How is it logical to infer God’s kindness 
from men’s kindness ? 





For the Superintendent 


1. Who alone can teach us how to pray? 2. What promise 
of Christ’s should give us confidence in prayer? (Golden 
text.) 3. How did Christ prove that God would answer 
prayer? 4. What is the introduction to the Lord’s Prayer? 
5. How many petitions has it? 6. What do these pray for? 
7. How many petitions are connected with the body? 
8. How many with sin? 9. How many with God and his 
kingdom ? - 

Boston, Mass. 

Ro 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1. What John is referred to in verse 1? 2. Where else in 
the Bible does the Lord’s Prayer occur? 3. How does the 
spirit of God's gifts differ from that of the friend in verse 5? 
4. In what spirit should we go to God with our requests? 
5.. How does Jesus illustrate our heavenly Father’s love 
to us? 


&@ These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine, 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson, and blank ‘space is 
allowed on that page for the written answers. Send for free specimen 
copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 






































Lesson Summary 


XAMPLE is contagious. Jesus prayed, and his disci- 
ples wanted to learn the same sacred art. There was 
no better way than'to tell their want to Jesus. He responds 
to the appeal, and instructs on the nature and the power of 
prayer. It is a straightforward, simple utterance, which 
recognizes distinctly him to whom it is addressed, and tells 
him explicitly what is desired. Self is second. God is first, 
and he is Father. His name, his kingdom, and his will out- 
rank all else. But our wants are not to be neglected. It is 
' in the nature of true prayer to cover the highest adoration 
and the lowliest supplication. Such prayer has power. The 
commonest importunity has power. It is a universal law 
that the seeker finds. Then, too, earthly fathers bestow good 
gifts on their children, and this feeble outshining of true 
fatherhood guarantees that God, the supreme Father, will 
much more bestow the Holy Spirit, and all subordinate gifts, 
on them that ask him. 
- 


Added Points 


Jesus was prayerful, and so should his people be. If ‘un- 
skilled in the art of praying, the great Master will teach all 
who a-k instruction. 

Simplicity, directness, reverence, “unselfishness, aspiration, 
humility, brotherly kindness, heavenly mindedrcss, are among 
the qualities of him who prays as Jesus taught we should. 

Keep on praying. Importunity wins. Perseverance con- 
quers. God's gifts are for those who are so earnest that they 
will not desist. 

The best earthly father is tainted with sin and limited in 
power; yet he gives good gifts to his child. The heavenly 
Father has no limitations, has no taint of sin, but is love 


itself, “‘Much more” he possesses, and “much more” he 
bestows. 
ASA 
International Primary Lessons 
(OPTIONAL) 


“List for First Quarter 


DUR HEAVENLY, Pasuae. Matt, 6: 9-15: Psa. 103; Luke 11 : 1-13, 
> Ou hich ertin in heaven. Hallowed be thy name, 


t 


, : John 1: 1-8. 
Olden Text. Inthe S beguiaing God’ creme the a ee the earth. 
Gen. 1:1. tie 


A. THE CREATION OF MAN. Gen. 1 : 26-28; 2:7; Psa, 100: 3; Acts 
+ 24-26, 
Golden Text. The Lord he is God: it is he that made us, and not we 


ourselves, Psa, 100: 3 (middle clause). 

4, Tux GaRvEN OF EpEN. Gen. 2: 8-17; Rev. 22: 1-5. 

Golden Text. Andthe Lord God took the man, and ‘put him into the 
garden of Eden, to dress it and to keepit. Gen. 2: 15. 


5. Tae FAMILY. Gen. 2: 18-24; Eph. 6: 1-9; Col. 3: 18-25, 
Golden Text. Let us love one another : for love is of God. 


“. LOVE IN THE FAMILY. Exod. 20:12; Gen. 45: 1-15; 
wt. Be ye kind _one to another, tenderhearted, forgiving 

one another, Eph. 4: 32, 
7. OBEDIENC ] ro Fanente. 


i John 4:7. 
Rom. 12 : 9, 10; 


Gen. 18 : 17-19; Luke 2:51, 52; Prov. 6: 


m. 1:5; 3:14, 15. 
Golden Text. Children, obey your parents in the Lord: for this is right. 
Eph. 6: 1, 
Gonv’s Vorce. Gen. 3: 8-10; 12; 1-3; Exod. 8:14; 1 Sam. 3 : 1-10. 
n Text, I wiil hear what God the Lord will speak, Psa. 85 : 8. 
® Gop’s Worp, Psa. 119 : 89-105 ; 2 Tim. 3: 14-16; 1 Pet. 1: 23-25; John 


Golden Text. The word of our God shall stand for ever. 

10, Gon's sev BE. John 10: 1-15; Like 15: 11-22 

Golden Herein is love, not that we ove ed God, tut that he loved 
us. 1 John 4:10 Haret clause), 

11. God's am. John 8 : 11-18 ; 1 John 4: 921. 

Golden Text. For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son, that a ap Teer eth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life, John 3 : 16, 

12. Jzsus THE Sav wah R. Luke 2: 8-14; 19:10; Rom. 3 ; 24-26. 

AP t. Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners, 1 Tim. 


13. Savinw. » nh ne é P 
oT . Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, 
Eocl, 12:1. 4 sles 


Isa, 40 : 8. 


XS 
God’s Gift 


Lesson for March 15 


By Julia E. Peck 


E FOUND it impossible last Sunday to complete our 

lesson upon “God’s Love” without speaking of the 

gift of his Son in the very connection in which it is to be 

“used to-day in our golden text, “ For God so loved the world.” 

Our first plan last week was to hold closely to our theme, 

and reserve until to-day all mention of the topic “God’s 

Gift,” but the older children, noting our oversight, on their 

own account supplied the (supposed) omission, and so in our 

review the children will speak of God’s gift of a Saviour even 
before the new lesson is mentioned. 

As we have already spoken of the gift of the Son as an 
expression of God’s love toward us, we may take up our topic 
and text from another standpoint to-day. The golden text 
offers us a wide choice. Shall we choose “Accepting and 
believing” for our subject, or “The promise of everlasting 
life,” or would it be best to give a brief sketch of the life of 
Christ ? 

Let us choose something which will prepare us for next 
Sanday’s lesson, “ Jesus the Saviour.” We cannot fully decide 
what to do until we learn from the children their greatest 
need. If most of the children are new comers, try to develop 
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from them what they already know of Jesus Christ, order to 
learn just where to meet them at “a point of contact,” or junc- 
tion with what they already know by experience or otherwise. 
The new comers are shy, and decline to talk until coaxed by the 
photographs or colored pictures used in the Christmas lesson. 
The prettiest Madonna pictures attract them most, some of 
which they recognize and will try to describe, while the 
older ones will remember a picture of Jesus holding. the little 
ones in his arms, and, as soon as they see it, begin to recite 
their verse, “ Suffer little children.” 

If the teacher holds the pictures, the children will begin to 
flock around her. This is exactly what we want to-day. 
“No matter,” the teacher says, “if they climb into my lap 
two at a time, twist my collar, walk over my dress, and 
swarm up the back of my chair.” The more informal our 
grouping, the more naturally and: easily the children will 
speak of Jesus their Saviour, unconsciously showing their 
teacher where to meet them as she adds to their tiny. store of: 
knowledge and belief, trying to give them something to 
remember and something to do. 

Possibly the children show that they need first to be taught 
of God’s Gift as ours, here and now, for many of them, in 
telling the “old, old story,” are speaking of Jesns as belong- 
ing to a past time and to a place far away as, for instance, 
they say, “ When he was here long ago.” 

If you will walk quietly to the little chairs, I will hang all 
the pictures where you can see them, and tell you a story. A 
little boy was afraid of the dark, but not at all afraid if his 
mother stayed near him. When the mother went down 
stairs, the boy cried, and called her back. 

This experience strikes home. You will see sympathy 
expressed in many a little face. 

He must have something to comfort him while he is alone. 
What shall mother give him? 

Various suggestions are made by the children. 

“He would get tired of all those,” says the teacher. 

There was a picture in the hall which the boy dearly loved. 
It was just like this, only much larger (pointing to the pic- 
ture of Christ holding the little ones in his arms). The 
mother gave it to him for his own, to hang on the wall by 
his bed. When heshut his eyes in the dark, he could see the 
sweet and gentle face of him who would not let any one drive 
children from his arms. 

The boy learned—let us learn too, and remember—that 
CHOSE ATIIS are around us always, in the darkness and in the 
light, 

Teach, nothing shall separate us from the love of Christ. 

When Jesus was here on earth, good people often gave 
him the shelter of their homes, gave him food and drink, 
showed their love by giving the best they had (best things 
and best thoughts). The pictures of those little homes look 
to us poor and small and comfortless. We have so much 
nicer homes than those, in which we may invite our Master. 
Bat there was something in those homes which made them 
beautiful for our Lord. You may tell me what it was. 

There were, however, people in that country who refused 
food and shelter, even the shelter of their quiet streets, and 
drove Jesus away. I see by your faces that you think this 
was cruel and wicked, but wait a moment. 

God our Father gave us this Comforter and Protector, his 
most precious gift, and we sometimes drive him away. How 
can that be? Is your home always a place where Jesus would 
like to come and stay with you? There are beautiful things 
in some of your houses, we know, but a poor little home with 
only a crust to eat and water to drink can be made a most 
beautiful place for him, if —— 

God’s Gift to us is more and greater than we can undev- 
stand. How shall we receive it? 

Teach, “ Freely ye have received, freely give.” 

Give to whom? How? Give for whose sake? 

Northampton, Mass. 





A New Departure in Primary Work 
By William D. Porter . 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, February 8, 1871, the 
New York Sunday-school Association, then known 

as the New York Sunday-school Union, organized the 
first class for primary Sunday-school teachers in New 
York City, placing the same in charge of its committee on 
classes, and taking the general supervision of its work,— 
especially in the choice of officers, selection of teachers for 
the weekly exposition of the lesson, and of suitable topics 
for discussion at these gatherings. The permanent name 
of the organization was changed in 1880 to the New York 
Primary Teachers’ Union. Similar unions were formed 
in Philadelphia in 1879, and in Washington, District of 
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Columbia, in 1881. Representatives from these three 
unions formed in Philadelphia, in 1884, the National 
Union of Primary Sunday-school Teachers. . Public 
announcement of the same was made the following June 
at the Triennial Sunday-school Convention held in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, and all local unions were urged to iden- 
tify themselves with the new organization, which ulti- 
mately was merged into the International Primary Union, 
and which now covers the entire United States, and part 
of Canada, with local unions in almost every large town 
and city. 

The New York Primary Union met for several years 
on Saturday afternoons in the small reading-room of the 
American Sunday-school Union,—then at No. 9 Bible 
House,—until the place became so crowded that a change 
was absolutely necessary. Then the lecture-room of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association in Twenty-third 
Street was secured and occupied by the class for several 
years. Finally another needed removal was made to 
the chapel of the Broadway Tabernacle, where we have 
gathered for the last twelve years, meeting at 2.15 P. M., 
and closing at 3.15,—since many of our members go into 
the church itself, where, at 3.30, Dr. Schauffler conducts 
his large and well-known class for superintendents 
and teachers of all grades. Even primary teachers often 
receive great help from his wise and practical sugges- 
tions; while, on the other hand, quite a number of 
teachers, both of intermediate and adult classes, regu- 
larly come into our gathering, and all alike testify that 
the simple manner in which we have the lesson given, 
80 as to be comprehended by the little ones, often helps 
them in explaining it to those of the larger growth. 

During the seven years in which Mrs. W. F. Crafts 
resided in this city, and was our president, she taught the 
lesson every week. But during the last four years, we 
have had a different teacher for each alternate quarter, 
Mrs. 8. W. Clark, our present president, taking it just 
half the time; and quite frequently some member of the 
class will give the lesson for a single week. And so, by 
this change of teachers, we often have some new and 
suggestive method of teaching brought to our notice, and 
thus are ever gaining something which will fit us better 

for our werk. 

We always open with singing and prayer; then some 
one previously selected gives a five minutes’ talk or 
paper on some vital topic connected with primary work; 
then another, chosen the week previous, gives five min- 
utes’ review of the last lesson; and then half an hour is 
devoted to the exposition of the lesson for the coming 
day. . Next comes the offering, then miscellaneous busi- 
ness, and we close with the Lord’s Prayer and Doxology. 

Our class reassembles each year on the first Saturday 
of October, and closes on the second Saturday in June, 
with an annual institute on the last Saturday in March. 
And, to meet our necessary expenses, an offering is taken 
up weekly, and each member is expected to pay an 
annual membership fee of fifty cents, our average atten- 
dance being a hundred and twenty. A large part of our 
members are day-school teachers, and could not attend 
on any day of the week except Saturday, and some find 
it very difficult to come at all. And so a matter which 
has been under consideration for several months was 
brought to a head on February 4 in the organization of 
an Auxiliary Primary Teachers’ Union, which is to meet 
on Tuesday evenings on the west side of the city—for 
the present—in the Church of the Disciples in West 
Fifty-sixth Street, and possibly a similar union to be 
formed in the future on the east side, 

In spite of the severe storm on a recent evening there 
were sixty present, jncluding a large delegation from our 
main union; among them Mrs. Clark, our president, who 
presided, and also taught the lesson for the coming Sunday. 
Mrs. E. W. Guindon gave hints on primary class music, 
also teaching, in a most ingenious way, the tune and two 
verses of a hymn to a class of little children; Mrs. H. E. 
Foster read an admirable paper on “ Class Management,” 
touching upon the room, superintendent, surroundings, 
ventilation, order, system, exercises, attention, illustra- 
tion, and other needed points; Miss 8. E. Baird read an 
equally helpful paper on “ The Importance of Primary 
Teachers’ Unions,” showing that while interdenomina- 
tional, they are still undenominational. The mutual con- 
ference and study of the lesson cannot fail to help each 
teacher. Valuable information is obtained concerning 
very many points connected with the work, and great 
encouragement comes from the acquaintance and conse- 
quent sympathy of others who are colaborers with us. 
Mrs. S. J. P. Bishop was unanimously elected as prési- 
dent of the new organization, the remaining officers to 
be chosen hereafter. 

With the growth of New York City we may find it 
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desirable, and even necessary, hereafter, to form several 
auxiliary unions; and, in order to definitely settle their 
status from the very beginning, in the late revision of 
our Constitution we inserted the following clause, which 
may be of aid to other unions in the large cities, should 
they deem it ever wise to organize auxiliaries. 

“Local or branch unions may be formed in any part 
of the city, auxiliary to the New York Primary Union, 
and the Advisory Committee, whenever so requested, 
will render all help in their power to such local unions, 
in order to increase their efficiency, and willingly give 
their aid in teaching the weekly lesson. But financial 
assistance is not expected.” 

When I remember that not over: isaahty years ago 
primary work was considered of such trivial importance 
that often no place whatever. was found for it in either 
state, county, or even township conventions; that when, 
afterwards, room was made for its presentation, it was 
given most grudgingly, and then but one hour allowed 
at the most, and now it is given a prominent position in 
almost every program, so much so that at-our last New 
York state Sunday-school convention, held in Saratoga, 
¢he primary conference took up two entire morning 
sessions of three and one-half hours each, with an at- 
tendance of about a hundred and fifty each day,—surely 
we cau all say “ What hath God wrought ” in bringing 
the Christian Church to realize that the primary depart- 
ment is the most important in the whole Sunday-school, 
that it needs the most gifted, consecrated, and loving 
teacher who can be found, whether man or woman. 

So beligves, with all his heart, one who commenced 
work as a primary teacher thirty-five years ago, and who 
loves and values it more and more with every succeeding 
year, and counts it as one of the blessings of his life that 
he has been privileged to engage in it. 

New York City. 
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The class quarterly report is a stiff folding card, hav- 
ing on the back these directions for marking : 


TRINITY REFORMED BIBLE SCHOOL. 





‘ QUARTERLY RECORD AND Honor ROLL, . 

Explanation.—Check the spaces each Sunday according to 
the record of the scholar. “A” signifies attendance, ““C” a 
contribution, “L”’ lesson prepared. Three marks every Sun- 
day, or thirty-nine in the quarter, will make a “100 % ” mem- 
ber of the school, Thirty marks during the quarter will make 
a “ Loyal” member. 

The names of both the “100 % ” and the ‘‘ Loyal” members 
will be placed on a “ Roll of Honor,” and hung in the school- 
room. Faithfulness will be farther recognized by a red seal the 
first quarter, a white seal the second quarter, a blue seal the 
third quarter, and a gold seal the fourth quarter. At the close 
of the year, “100 % ” members for the whole year will receive 
some special reward, and “ Loyal” members a diploma. 


The front is ruled in the following way. Of the twenty 
spaces for names of scholars three are given herewith to 
show the form. The last column records the percent- 
ages for the quarter. 
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The “ Loyal” henaihenhie is an idea from the “ Lote 
Army” plan, popular in Illinois and elsewhere. Its plan 
is a record of attendance, lesson preparation, and colléc- 


- tion, counting all perfect who have seventy-five per cent 





[To suggest, rather than to amplify. plans for work that may 
prove useful in the Sunday-school or the church, is the purpose 
of this department. Those who have originated or used the 
methods herein described are often flooded with letfers of in- 
quiry as to further details of their work. Such letters should 
always be accompanied by stamps for reply ——although, of course, 
the enclosing of return postage lays, on the one receiving it, no 
obligation to make a reply.) 
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Class Report Cards 


LEAFLET for weekly class reports, used in the 
Trinity Reformed Bible School of Dayton, Ohio, 
has these blanks: 
CLASS REPORT. 
TRINITY REFORMED BIBLE SCHOOL. 





RE BBO. ca precsescnovcees sonees Date. sotinapiiens 
RO Ta ohne oo se ccdisds 50000 cvcescocs céncse ocenetens 
Seholars ProweMt..; .....ccvc coosccors evsccccee encvee scccocses cocsooses 
SIS CII, alos deed ck cecics pecccicrs scovceese scnccseed<ceces s6kee 
Class average....... sctesanbl ye Collection, $......00+ -ssseeeee 


Name of any sick 


New eobelar.. a chocanded od@pbs vhnesbenbecs Seecdqabwesenaveta secant cncse 
PBB GERB in. i505 cdc cs coseses cvcdesere coccesces cbdiborese cocees coseee couees 
Birthday .......0. seseeeeee sshdesatlnoickideDinsins kebsicsswetceias 
OCR WF aioe es so s005 vr cosccevers sccsee: sconeeen becee 

Assigned to €lass........ 00.0. ccseee sereeeees 

Present four Sunday3S......4. ...........: secesccee ssecee sveres soveds 
Enrolled ed — Sibcedpiee sbeibeconenede npsessece sacuve cosvnned® 
Visitors... saps secedocen sate 


Regarding new scholars, the superintendent, Mr. J. P. 
Van Horne, says: ‘‘ No rewards are offered in our school 
for bringing in new scholars. Our method is to keep a 
list of scholars and young people not connected with 
other schools, and do personal work with them. The 
list is obtained by a periodical canvass of our part of the 
city, and through the members of our school in other 
sections. We keep these names in the hands of com- 


~-mittees, classes, and individuals, until they are brought 
© la hen sia araencaetodame hopeless cases.’ ” 






of a total of thirty-nine credits in the quarter. In adapt- 
ing it to this school, the superintendent chose to call 
such members “ Joyal,” and those who are really perfect 
“one-hundred-per-cent members.” In preparing the 


: blanks, he made such changes as suited local needs. He 
says that the plan.is working admirahly_and_thet. tho 


attendance has been increased ; nor has it yet fallen below 
eighty to eighty-five per cent of the enrolment, except 
on one extremely disagreeable Sunday. The collections 
have also increased materially. 





Proverb Literature of the Bible.* | 
| ree a variety of reasons the Book of Proverbs does 


not appeal to the average reader. Not that he 
ignores the book, but he gives attention to scattered 
proverbs rather than to the collection asa whole. This 
is true even of the majority of Bible students. Few 
have any well-defined idea of the structure and contents 
of the book, and fewer still a conception of its place and 
importance in biblical literature. The principal reason 
for this attitude is easily found. One glance at the book 
appalls the hasty reader, unless he is in search of a well- 
turned proverb. Its miscellaneousness. impresses him ; 
it seems like a vast storehousé of unconnected apho- 
risms which bid defiance to logical arrangement. 

There is much in the actual character of the Book of 
Proverbs to justify this estimate. Probably no one 
would ever be inclined to read it through at a sitting, or 
gain much advantage by so doing. As a book it suits 
the Oriental better than the Anglo-Saxon mind, and it 
requires adjustment to several points of view in order to 
be appreciated. The student must learn to think of it 
as a large collection of little collections, each possessing 
its individual characteristics of style, arrangement, and 
theme, or as “ an encyclopedia of prudential and ethical 
teachings, contributed by different authors.” He must 
know something of the “ wise men,” that influential but 
little recognized class in Israe] through whom it had its 
origin. He should be able to compare it in mind with 
the related Wisdom books of the Bible. He can wisely 
study it from the standpoint of literary form and expres- 
~ * The Wise Men of Ancient Israel and their Proverbs. By Charles 
Foster Kent, Ph.D.. Associate Professor of Biblical Literature and 


History in Brown University. 12mo, pp. 208. nm: Silver, Bur- 
dett, & Co. $1.25. 


M Reader's Bible: The Proverbs. Edited, with an intro- 
The Modern r 7 


duction and notes, by Rich hard G. Moulton, M.A., Ph.D., 
Literature in Eng} in the University of Chicago. 32mo, pp. 198. 
‘ork: Maemilian & Co. 50 cents. 































































































sion. Viewed from these broader standpoints, the Book 
of Proverbs becomes, not merely interesting, but quite 
indispensable, to the one who is trying to understand the 
Bible. 

It is the function of a good commentary or introduc 
tion to enable the earnest reader to attain these vantage- 
points. .There has hitherto been a great dearth of 
satisfactory works on Proverbs. Few people use their 
encyclopedia, and fewer still can keep track of articles 
in current journals, The popular commentaries lay 
little stress on the very standpoint which is now re- 
garded as the most helpful,—the conception of the part 
played in the Israelitish community by the sages. In_ 
view of all these facts, earnest students of the Bible have 
reason to rejoice at the simultaneous appearance of two 
works of unusual excellence, devoted to the Book of 
Proverbs, each undertaken with the needs of the Bible- 
reading world in view, but executed in a truly scholarly. 
manner. 

Professor Kent’s book is tre more useful of the two, 
and should be read and studied first in order. It con- 
tains four introductory studies, and two supplementaty 
studies, while the main portion of the book consists of a ' 
complete logical classification of the contents of the Book 
of Proverbs on the basis of the real thought conveyed by 
each proverb or group of sayings. Thus the classifica- 
tion becomes an admirable analysis, and a most helpful 
guide to the appreciation of the rich treasures of He- 
brew proverbial lore, and hence of the dignity and force 
of the Hebrew character. It is obviously impossible to 
quote from Professor Kent’s arrangement. It gives the 
impression of naturalness. It is a classification arrived 
at by a patient study of each proverb, the general head- 
ings growing out of the minor subjects suggested. Any 
independent student would be likely to alter the classifi- 
cation in minor details, but he will find the analysis of 
the book a satisfactory model. 

The introductory chapters are condensed, but clear. 
They set forth the biblical evidence that the “ wise men 
of Israel” were coworkers with priests and prophets, 
their methods of instruction, ideas, and influence. Fol- 


lowing this are discussions ‘of the ten different t pes of 
WrowviaTr ITVOr eve UBL fe Oe TUS, ae ees 


ways in whieh ‘proverb may originate. Profesor Kent 
has here improved vastly upon any discussion available 
to the English reader. The last chapter is devoted to an 
analysis of the structure of the Book of Proverbs, and to 
a discussion of the questions which follow upon the re- 
sults of the analysis. The supplementary studies add 
to the practical value of the book. One discusses the 
social teachings .of Proverbs, the other the use made 
by Jesus of the Book of Proverbs. The latter essay 
will astonish many readers. The tone of Professor 
Kent’s whole book is reverent. At the same time it is 
scholarly and sound. He is undogmatic himself, aud 
encourages the reader to take a reasonable breadth of 
view. The question,for instance, of Solomon’s relation 
to the Book of Proverbs, he leaves perfectly clear and 
satisfactory. 

Pzofessor Moulton’s contribution is the opening vol- 
ume of a series called the Modern Reader’s Bible, which 
will print the different books of the Bible in volumes of 
convenient size for the pocket. His standpoint is purely 
literary. He edits the Book of Proverbs as he would 
edit the poems of Tennyson, that it may take its place as 
a portion of the world’s literature. The introduction and 
notes are very restricted, being intended merely to en- 
able the casual reader to get into the spirit of the text, 
and to understand the meters. 

Professor Moulton is a specialist in literary form. He 
recognizes in the Book of Proverbs three prevailing 
forms: the unit proverb, generally a couplet, occasion- 
ally arranged in clusters; the epigram, by which he 
means a brief but complete statement of an idea in. 
smooth and polished form, an expanded proverb; and 
the sonnet, which is essentially 2 beautiful little poem. 
The first impression of the reader wiil be that his distiac- 
tions are artificial; but reflection and rereading should 
reverse this judgment. Professor Moulton has really 
succeeded in giving an added charm to a beautiful book. 
The two books are wholly complemental. Neither dis- 
places the other. 
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The Pilgrim Fathers of New England and their Puritan Suc- 
cessors. By John Brown, B.A., D.D., author of “ John 
Banyan: His Life, Times pind Work.” With Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. E. A. aaieg, 2D. editor of The 
Congregationalist. 4 Ps Svo, illustrated, pp. 368. “Chi- 
cago and New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $2.50.) 

Dr. Brown’s book is an enlargement of a fact,—that 
the first founders of the American Republic were almost 


exclusively members of one little Puritan church in the 
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village of Scrooby, in northeastern Eng- 
jJand, where the counties of Nottingham, 
York, and Lincoln meet. There is a mi- 
nute and pictured description of the home 
of the Pilgrims, for two centuries lost in 
obscurity until pointed out by Governor 
Bradford’s manuscript History of Ply- 
mouth Plantation, discovered in 1855; the 
neighboring villages; Scrooby itself, 
“ nestling amid quiet meadows and by the 
side of tranquil streams;” its ancient 
manor-house, long the palace of arch- 
bishops, hospice of kings, residence of 
Wolsey while attempting to crush Puritan- 
ism, later the birthplace of Elder William 
Brewster, and Sunday meeting-place of 
this litle company. The experiences of 
the Scrooby congregation are followed in 
detail,—persecution in England, emigra- 
tion to Amsterdam, eleven years’ resi- 
dence in Leyden, the Mayfiower’s sailing, 
and the Plymouth settlement developing 
into the united colonies. Not the least 
interesting chapters are an opening one 
on precursors of the Pilgrim Fathers, and 
a later one on the writings of John Robin- 
_ gon, teacher and pastor, who escorted his 
congregation to Holland. The same com- 
pleteness of research, accuracy of scholar- 
ship, and graces of style, which distin- 
guished Dr. Brown’s biography of Bunyan, 
and have made it a standard for ten 
years, are apparent in this volume. For 
thirty years the minister of Bunyan’s Bed- 
ford church, a descendant of the Puritans, 
intimately acquainted with the locality of 
this exodus, Dr. Brown treats the subject 
with his acknowledged breadth and fair- 
ness, making large use of the Bradford 
manuscript not only, but of other records 


ne ually accessible. 
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The Christian Consciousness : Its Relation to 
Evolution in Morals and in Doctrine. By 
J. 8. Black. (12mo, BR xi, 244. Boston : 
Lee & Shepard. $1.25 


Thirty years ago, her our theology was 
coming under the influence of the German 
disciples of Schleiermacher, we heard a 
great deal about the Christian conscious- 
ness, Of late, other phrases have been 
put forward as more fit to express the idea 
that the gospel creates its own atmosphere 
of thought. Mr. Black, however, reverts 
to the phrase, and makes it the basis of a 
theory of evolution in morals and doctrine. 
On one point he departs radically from 
the inventors of the phrase. Schleier- 
macher spoke of the consciousness of the 
Christian congregation as the means of 
discerning moral and doctrinal truth. It 
was with him a means of escape from the 
narrow and conceited individualism which 
the Illuminists and even Kant sanctioned. 
Mr. Black knows only of the individual 
consciousness, for which he claims an 
authority co-ordinate with the Bible and 
nuture, of course on the ground of its 
direct enlightenment by the Spirit of God. 
In the changed attitude of Christian so- 
ciety toward polygamy, slavery, and intem- 
perance, he sees the fruit of individual 
inspiration, not of collective apprehension. 
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Hero Tales from American History. By Henry 
Cabot Lodge and Theodore Roosevelt. 
pase, illustrated, pp. ay ® ne New 

ork: The Ceatary Os. © 


Two Americans, with the of life still 
before them, and both iilling high places 
in our public life, have combined to show 
the younger generation what are the great 
days of our national Biory. Mr. Roose- 
velt is the better writer, as possessing a 
more definite and nervous style. The 
topics are well chosen, and one is glad to 
see that full justice is done to General 
Anthony Wayne in connection with the 
storming of Stony Point. Mr. Roosevelt 
pronounces him “ the chief of the hard- 
fighting Revolutionary generals.” In the 
third period of the Civil War, Stonewall 
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Jackson is one of the heroes. Students 
of literature will welcome the comment on 
his uncle’s pathetic verses in the account 
of Charles Russell Lowell. 


, 
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Charles and his Lamb. By Marshall Saunders. 
(12mo, illustrated, pp. 73. Philadelphia: 
Charles H. Banes. 45 cents.) 

- They 


Little children naturally love life. 
have much moresympathy with the lower 
animgls than is usually supposed, so that 
the hero of this simple story was not a 
prodigy as a lover of animal life,—what- 
ever he may have been in other character- 
istics. So much the better for the lesson 
of the story. The claim of the author is 
that the sketches and scenes in this volume 
are from “the real life of a baby boy.” 
The little book offers an interesting and 
profitable study for the adult, as well as an 
entertaining and exemplary story for the 
child reader. It handles some choice little 
bits of child nature with fine feeling, and 
unites them into an artistic and ‘effective 
whole. 


- = 
Silent Gods and Sun-Steeped Lands. By R. W. 
Frazer, LL.B., 1.C.8., Retired. Illustrated 


by A. D. McCormack. (12mo, pp. 222. 
New 3 York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50.) 


This prettily printed book has a sugges- 
tion of Rudyard Kipling in its method, 
but Mr. Frazer lacks the touch of genius 
which makes India vivid to us. His tales 
are mostly illustrations of the influence of 
their religious beliefs upon the character 
of, the people, and he cannot be charged 
with painting either in rose-color. His 
style lacks simplicity, and his tone sinks 
too often to the melodramatic level when 
he wishes to be specially impressive. Yet 
the book has its value as a record of first- 

Thr pr owtwwty on intalligent and 
well-placed observer. 
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Literary Notes and News 


An attractive service, 
suitable for mission 
bands or young people’s 
societies of any sort, has been prepared by 
Miss Mary E. Holmes, Ph. D., of Rockford, 
Illinois, author of The Home Missionary 
Locomotive noticed last year in these col- 
umns. The new service is called The 
Foreign Missionary Steamship. Each part 
of the steamship is taken to represent a 
different element of the missionary spirit, 
and is described by the boys and girls who 
take part in the exercise. Foreign mission 
fields are represented by children dressed 
in costume. A fourteen-page pamphlet 
containing this service is supplied by the 
author at five cents each, forty cents per 
dozen, or three dollars per hundred. A 
copyrighted chart, eight feet long, contain- 
ing a drawing of an ocean steamer, can be 
rented on application to the author for 
one dollar and return postage (ten cents). 


Foreign Missionary 
Steamship 
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The Portfolio, during 
the quarter of a century 
of its editorship at the 
hands of the late Philip Gilbert Hamerton, 
may fairly be said to have been the fore- 
most art periodical in the English lan- 
guage. To mention but one of its achieve- 
ments, it promoted, more than any other 
agency, the development of a sound know!l- 
edge of etching. Two years ago, before 
Mr. Hamerton’s death, it somewhat riskily 
gave up its miscellaneous or magazine 


New Series of The 
Portfolio 


of monthly monographs on artistic sub- 
jects. Some of these have been as frivo- 
lous as the illustrated paper on Fair 
Women by William Sharp, or as question- 
able, from the high-art standpoint, as Mr. 





Malta, or Mr. C. J. Cornish’s description 


character, and resolved itself into a series | 


W.K. R. Bedford’s pictorial account of 


of The Isle of Wight; but, on the other 
hand, there have been such thorough, 
convenient, and inexpensive studies, in 
text and picture, as Mr. F. G. Stephens’s 
essay on Rossetti and Dr. Richard Gar- 
nett’s on Blake, or the excellent review of 
Rembrandt’s Etchings by Mr. Hamerton 
himself. The publishers, having found 
it difficult to keep single contributors up 
to a monthly time-table, or within a speci- 
fied limit of pages, have now determined to 
make still another change, and will issue 
the monographs (somewhat enlarged) six 
times a year. The Portfolio is issued in 
London by Seeley & Co., and in New York 
by Macmillan & Co. 





The advertising rate of The Sunday School 
Times is 80 cents per line for one or more 
insertions, with discount of 10 per cent on an 
advance order of 1000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year. An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
uniform amount of space (not less than three 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have such a 
position in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, 
so far as it will not conflict with earlier contracts 
with other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ 
idea of the general make-up of the advertising 
pages. All advertising, however, conditioned on 
an appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 
Advertisers are free to examine the subscription 
list at any time. For Terms of Subscription, see 
fourteenth page. 


For bronchial and asthmatic complaints, 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches have remarkable 


curative propertice. 


For indigestion use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. Gregory Doyle, Syracuse, N. Y., 
says: “I have frequently prescribed it in 
cases of indigestion and nervous prostration, 
and find the result so satisfactory that I shall 
continue it.” 


W. A. WILDE & CO. 
2s Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
Easter S. S. eee oY Cosh ee EeseN- 


R RECT: oN. 
Exercises PBASTER LIGHT, HE LIVETH 
Sam 


les of any three exercises sent for 10 pore 
Price, 5 cents each ; $4 per hundred copies. Sent free 
of postage. 











If you are not satisfied with the quarterlies you are 
now using. remember that we are offering ours this 
year at educed P 
catalog of prices. 

The Teachers’ Edition of 
The Junior Sunday-School suatterty 


for the second quarter, edited by Mrs. M. G. K. 
will contain an = = yg exercise entitled," wen: 


rices, Send ior samples and 


Boys’ B lor Leagues, ete. Arran; by 

Miss Mordaree et. Brown. Price, per quarter, 
or 40 cents per year. 

Ward & Drummond 


Sunday-school books and 


supplies a sj ty. 
164 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 


cents, 





tieth Century =e lights ; or, Loyal Service,” for use of 


Vol. 38, No. 9 


GPP Music 


“ Messiah Victorious,”” prepeiet 


vice containing responsive 
peat appropriate songs. Price, 5 
cop 





Ls a 


is a 
lings, interspersed 
cents per single 





“ %? Series G, for 1896, con- 
Easter Selections,”’ Seri nh Rb gone 

ceded by a set of selected responsive readings. Price 

5 cents per single copy. 


A Special Circular 


containing a list of our large and 
varied stock of music for Easter 
will be sent free on ae 


The new music for 1896 is very fin 
cluding in addition to the two publication’ 
above named, splendid solos and duets, 
and fine anthems for the choir. 

CANTATAS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
Flower Praise (20c.). Festival of the Flowers (30c.). 
Under the Paims 


0c. 
The Musteal Visitor for March will contain a 
supplement of Easter anthems. Price, 15 cents. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
Cincinnati. New York. Chicago. 


Easter Harmonies 
The Hidden Power 


Voices of the Resurrection 
These, our latest Easter services, have good 
music, recitations, etc. Price, 5 cents each, 
52 cents per dozen, mailed. Samples of the 
three sent for 10 cents. 


Eaiekt, J. J. HOOD ono wht 


1024 Arch St. 


SERVICES for the 8. School. 
— with New Carols, 
ure Readings and Recitati 
Enclose l5e for eunapies ‘of the 3 latest. JERUS. 
oe The Land of Palms, by cote. A Sacred Oratorio- 
Cantata for Adults, 30c. GEO. F. ROSCHE &CO. 
CHICAGO , 940 W. Madison st. NEW YORK, 44 E, 23d st! 


SONGS FOR SPRING TIME 


tighess | ae. for the Sabbath-School. 
<e 100 copies. 
Christian y ate Hymns, for young people. 
$30 per 100 copies. 
Do not substitute Inferior posts because of lower 
price. The best are cheapest! 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, 
76 E, 0th 8t., New York. 215 Wabash Ave.) Chicago. 
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EASTER “rrr geith dase 
ou e Wonderful ter Da: 


s,”" A Living 
hrist, 6 Light Through me's n Door, 

£ Telling the Res 5 Od Fo 
Primary bay Easter Gifts, Faster Li ue. Rega, 
Rays from th Allabov 5c. each; — 
Easter Recitations, 15c. Easter Concert are 
postpaid. Henry D. Noyes & Co., 


E AST E R een St a 


Are You Making 
the Most of Yourself ? 


The magazine which will ae ou to » cpeoees is 
i Phrenological Jo — a. 
nent of human nature. ‘Are 
tact in bringing up your childr 
cu LTURE DEPARTMENT will hel ‘you to stu 
characteristics of each child. nd ten cen 
sample copy and a catalogue of helpful books. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 
27 East 21st Street, New York 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 
Publishers and Importers 
Teachers’ Bibles, Text Bibles, 
Testaments, etc. 
Send for descriptive list to 

















33 East 17th Street, New York 








tendent actually did his work : 


In the study ; with the teachers : 


A Model Superintendent 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


An object-lesson will help a superintendent more than willa fine-spun 
theory. The book “ A Model Superintendent "’ 


shows how a good superin- 
4 in the desk ; 
with the scholars; among the 
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schools.”"— The Examiner and Chronicle. 


“* We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 
of work that have been introduced, by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed, in our best regulated modern Sunday- 


records ; at special service. It 
is a sketch of the life and work 
of Henry P. Haven, of the In- 
ternational Lesson Committee. 
e~-e 
188 pages (547% inches), 








portrait of Mr. Haven. Price, $1. 


postpaid, by the publishers. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
1031 Wainut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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bound in cloth, with fine steel 
For sale by booksellers, or mailed, 





























February 29, 1896 
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The Thomas Foreign 
Tourist Company 


‘ Charterers of the fine steamship “Ohio” of the 


International Navigation Com 


, and which 


has been recently remodeled for 
First-Class Pleasure Cruises, 
Will leave Philadelphia 
Saturday, March 28, 1896 


For a seventy days’ trip to 


Spain, Egypt, 
Greece, Italy, 


Palestine, 


Turkey, 


France, etc. 


Cost, #25 and upwards. For illustrated itinerary and 
fall information send six cents in stamps. 


Thomas Foreign 
1715 Chestnut St., 


Tourist Co. 
Philadelphia 
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Do not Stammer 
PA Loy to the Lege a INSTITUTE for 
n stammering. 
t hap. Wattles & Co., publishers of ‘The 


Edwin S. Johnston 
Principal and Founder 


Can refer 
‘TABLISHED 1884, 
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HELPFUL TO EVERY BIBLE STUDENT 


IZING: 


MEMORY LIBRARY, 243 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Letter Is delightful when you use the 
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Child-Training 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


This work is the ripest result of 
the lifetime study and experience of 
a Christian educator in the sphere 
of the home training of children, as 
distinct from their teaching in the 
week-day school or the Sunday- 

ept in its pages 
y the principles of 
Christian philosophy, and by actual 
ent in more than one gen- 
eration of little ones. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
1031 Wainut Street, Phila., Pa. 


(7% X5% 
$1.00. For 
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The Most Interesting and Beautiful Nember Ever Printed 









It contains, among other features: 


Eugene Field’s Last Story 


A dainty piece of fiction,—the only unpublished story found 
among Mr. Field’s effects after his death. 


The President of the United States 


Ex-President Harrison tells what it means to be President: 
his powers and duties, his trials and annoyances. How the 
President conducts his office and what his central idea is. 


Washington’s Loves and Marriage_ 


General Greely’ s first article on “The Personal Side of 
Washington,” showing the passions which swayed the young 
Washington until his marriage. 
























Mary Anderson as She is To-day 


A beautiful picture of the daily life of the woman who put 
aside the applause of two continents to lead a domestic life. 


Paderewski in His Daily Life 


Ss Sm A close glimpse of the great pianist as he is in private life. 
as Written with his permission and revised by his secretary. 
-2 ONE DOLLAR FOR AN ENTIRE YEAR 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


COPYRIGHT, 1606, BY THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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600 SECOND-HAND BICYCLES 


All MAKES and wODRL4 must be closed out. 
Agents wanted. Send bargain lists. 
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Those who nave learned to know the difference between a wheel that actually is nich grade, and one that orderin ur in making i 
is simply claimed to be. Others may be good, but the Waverley is the Highest of all High Grades. Tn o 9 i Vadvertised in this eh ary 
of a new Waverley Scorcher is offered to each who recovers a stolen 96 Waverley concerning anythin v e paper, ’ 


— —_ ge upon presentation to us of satisfactory proof of the facts and the 
Th 


RE " ARD he thief. is reward is open to every one excepting the cwner of ths 


stolen wheel, but Pap ~*; ‘payable to more than one person in any case 
ART CATALOGUE FREE BY MAIL. INDIANA 


you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by slating that you saw the adver 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. ian 
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The Sunday School Cimes 


Philadelphia, February 29, 1896. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.” 


Terms of Subscription. 


- ‘The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
ip Dulowing rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
"These rates include postage : 


NS ROI 5 concnsceccsesseososesoss vonseesoceerecs $1. 50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance.. 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, £1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


wit school or ant set of teachers, or of scholars, 
iy supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 
For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to ivi ual addresses, $1.00 each. 
five or more co ies in a package to one address, 
50 each. age thus sent is addressed to 
only, and no names can be written or 
ed on the separate papers 
for a club may be ordered sent 
ual addresses at $1.00 each, and 
to one address, at fifty cents eat 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


From Birth 


to death man is but organ- 
ized dust Ps #88 by the en- 
ergies of fuel-foods, of which 
(barring its bad taste) Cod- 
liver Oil is, by all odds, the 
So says a famous 
English physician. 

Scott’s Emulsion, the 


best.” 





complaints. 


same,” none“ 
sec. and $1.00 



















ee S subscriber intends to change his of her 
irees for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
, As long as desired, at the rate of three cents per 





additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 
I =o are open during only a portion of the 
subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
" the bey may be required. 
Address. Subscribers to whom the 
r ism male separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
z e the address changed at any time 
ys —° Members of package clubs do not 
this riyilege, but can have a copy transferred 
age toa separate address at the rate of one 
oe wom for the unexpired time of the subscrip. 
et hen it has over six months to run. When 
ut six months or less to run, the cost toc moat | 
five cents to the end of the subscription 
e 
= ale asking to have the direction of a paper | 
nO be careful ton name, not only the Fogo 


ok county and state. 

club subscription is renewed by some aie Ion, 

son than the one who sent the previous subscript 
such person will oblige the paarners by stating th 

he club he = en for takes the place of the nal 

rmed last 


ear 
The paper will noi be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. ‘The 
pepers for a club will invariably be discontinued 
atthe expiration of thesubscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Banday Sc hool Times will be sent to oy of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 
copy, one year, 8 shillings 
or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
—. and missionaries, 
one or more copies, 6 shillings each 
annaeoere the above rates for two or more cop! 
becnent elt must be ordered at one ume, and they w 
sy ’ oan to the individual addresses, or in 
e address, whichever may be preferred 
the Sueseriners. 


Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or halfyeariy subscriptions at the above rates, the 
pe = be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 

JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. O. Box 1550. 





$200.00 IN GOLD GIVEN” 


for selli a book ef great interest and 
lackey “Stery ef Turkey and 
min” with a full and graphic 
account of the massacres. 


R. H. Woodward Com , Baltimore, ad. , are of- 


pang & he er po ularity. 
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Rope ies Agents Wanted. 
Stoddard - woh deny 5 ‘oo. 


WANTED: Meng 


— W) ite quick. BROWARD & Ce. | avs ¢ ee 


a ordering goed, or in TPR sng in 
quiry concerning anything advertised in 
this paper, you will oblige the publishers, 
as well as the advertiser, by stating that 
you saw “the advertisement in The Sun- 
day School Times. 








bad taste of the Cod-liver Oil 
is completely overcome, mak- 
ing it the perfect food and 
remedy in consumption, an- 
emia, and all forms of wastin 
It digests an a 
agrees where other foods repel. 

o other emulsion is “the 


just as good.” 


at all druggists. 
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= INSTANTANEOUS & 


= CHOCOLATE. 


Take three des- 3 


> S Stephen F. Whitman & Sox, y 
Phitateiphie. ez 





BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS » 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COC oe ds 


ue. oe WATER OR MILK. 
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comeee and cuffs worn ; 
h sides finished alik 
collar is qeal pA, two of 


A sample co 





The “ LINENE” are the best and most economical 
they are made of fine cloth, 
e, and, - 1, reversible, one 


and wear A box of ten 
collars or ‘fave pairs of cuffs for twenty-five canes. -_ 
by mal. cr 


any oth er k 











FEW 
DROPS 


of this 


(No Waste) 














put on this 


applied every day 





and a little of this 
used twice a week ta hen af Botte 
with every bottle) 


will preserve the teeth, perfume 
the breath, and harden the gums. 


Sozodont 


All druggists. Small sample free, by mail, 
ou mention The Sunday School Times. 
Address the proprietors, RAE & RUCKEL, 
Wholesale Druggists, New Yor 
= 
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AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





| GABON CRIT OI , censtiessessececoussesateicoed $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all . 
Other lai Ms,...........ccccceeceeseeeeere 1,600,466.64 
Surplus over ail Liabilities,.............. 309,117. 85 


TOTAL, ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1896. 
$2,409,584.53- 
THOS, H. OMTCOMEBY. President. 
CHAS. P. PE 


B. KELLY, Gent. Aot. 


DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Charlies P. Perot, 
Israel Morris, os. E. oa, ham, 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Onarl es 8. elen, 
Alexander Biddle, Edward F. Beat e, 
John 8. Gerhard. 


% NET TO INVESTORS ON 5 YEAR wt 
TGAGES on improved farms in 
© x Valley North Dakota. Write to — 
* MCCULLOUGH, Milton, N. D. 

















limbs, ay a a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


Allcock’s 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine. 


Porous 
Plaster 
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problems. 





Price, $1. 
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modern experience. 





The Divine Order of Human Society 


By Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T. D. 


President Thompson is widely known as a writer on social and economic 
This book discusses the practical problems of the family, the 
nation, the school, and the church, in the light both of the Scriptures and 
It is a book brimful of helpful, suggestive truths to all 
who are striving for a higher order of thinking and living. 


“ These lectures are more than remarkable; they are inspiring, because 
they show how steadily the minds and hearts of Christian men are turning to 
the necessity of a higher conception of the Church as a world-wide kingdom 
of God, than has been either realized or apprehended by the great body of 
Christian people.”"—The Churchman. 


“It is a noticeable utterance, and is fitted to emancipate many a mind 
from the bonds of narrowness, whether found in political or religious think- 
ing.”’"—Public Opinion. 

“In no volume of our acquaintance is the whole social problem so fully 
and so satisfactorily presented.”—The Christian Intelligencer. 


A book of 274 pages (5% X7% inches), cloth, gilt top, uncut edges. 
For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 


1031 Wainut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Discipline 


(From “ In Russet and Silver,” by Edmund Gosse.] 


“Y LIFE is full of scented fruits, 
N My garden blooms with stocks and 
cloves ; 
Yet o’er the wall my fancy shoots, 
And hankers after harsher loYar. 


“ Ah! why,”—my foolish herfor., Kes, _ 

** Was | not housed within a waste ? ? 
These velvet flowers and syrop-wines ~“ 
Are sweet, but are not to my taste. 


“A howling moor, a wattled hut, 

A piercin smoke of sodden pest, 
The savor of « roasted nut, 

Would make my weary pulses beat.” 


O stupid brain that blindly swerves, 

O heart that strives not, nor endures, 
Since flowers are hardships to your nerves, 
Thank Heaven a garden-lot is yours. 


CH 
Night 
(rom | Hymee sat ft Thou BO ites on a 


the Comte of Novaii 


W 72, IS there living and endowed 
with thought who loves not above 
all the wonders that appear spread out in 
meee around him, the all-gladdening 
ht, with its colors, its rays and billows, 
oat its mild omnipresence as wakening 
day? As the inmost soul of life, it is 
breathed by the giant world of the rest- 
less stars, which swim and dance in its 
azure flood. It is breathed by the spark- 
ling stone in its eternal rest, by the pensive 
absorbent plant, and by the wild burning 
many-shaped beast. But above all it is 
breathed by the glorious stranger with the 
thoughtful eyes, the pron: ae march, and 
the tenderly closed musical lips. ‘As a 
king of earthly nature, the light calls forth 
every power. to pumberless transforma- 
tions ; it joins and unlooses infinite cove- 
nants; it hangs its heavenly form round 
every being of earth. Its presence alone 
reveals the marvelous glory of the king- 
doms of the world. 

Yet away I turn myself to the holy, 
ineffable, mysterious Night. Afar lies the 
world sunk in a deep vault. below ; desert 
and solitary is its place. 
breathes through the chords of the breast. 
In drops of dew will I sink down and 
mingle with the dust. The depths of 
memory, the wishes of youth, the dreams 
of childhood, the short joys and vain hopes 
of the whole span of fi e, come forth in 
gray robes, like the evening mist after the 
setting of the sun. In other regions of 
space Light hath pitched his cheerful 
tents. What if he should never come 

ain to his children who wait for him 
with the faith of innocence? 

And now what springs there up at once 
so full of presentiment beneath the heart, 
and swallows up the soft air of sadness? 
Dost thou also take pleasure in us, dusky 
Night? What hidest thou under thy, 


.| mantle, that comes invisibly butin strength 


to the soul? Precious balsam drips from 
thy hand, from the bunch of poppies it 
holds. Thou raisest again the heavy 
wings of the soul. Darkly and unutter- 
ably we feel ourselves moved. Gladl 
terrified I behold an earnest face whic 
bends to me softly and devoutly, and be- 
neath infinitely tangled locks it shows a 
mother’s dear youth. 

How poor and childish does the light 
seem to me now! How gladdening and 
blessed the departure of day !—Is it only 
because the Nig ht draws thy servants 
away that thou ididet sow in the wide 
fields of space, the gleaming spheres to 
announce, during the hours of thy absence, 
thy omnipotence and thy return? More 
heavenly still than those flashing orbs, 
seem to us the infinite eyes which Night 
hath opened within us. They see farther 
than the palest of those numberless hosts ; 
unneed ful of the light, they glance through 
the depths of a loving heart which fills a 
higher space with unutterable delight. 
Praised then be the Queen of the world, 
the high revealer of holy worlds, the 
guardian of blissful love! 


The Traveling Man knows a good thing. 
He uses Bushnell’s Perfect Letter Copy- 
ing Book. No press required. All leading 
booksellers and stationers sell them. ‘ 
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A penny 
—or two 


all éxtra profit. 

That's the merchant's reason 
whourges an inferior binding for 
a costly skirt. It’s not (nothing 
7s) as good as 


ot aw 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 


Look for S. H. & M. on the label 
and take no other. 


if your dealer will ae supply you we 


Send for opanies. wo, label d te- 
vials, tothe S, H. & M. Co., O. Box 699, New 
York City. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


. Douc.tas 
$3. SHOE "Wolli pt" 


If you pay 84 to @6 for shoes, ex- s 3 


amine the W.L. Douglas Shoe, and 
see what a good shoe you can buy for 


OVER 100 STYLES AND WIDTHS, 
CONGRESS, BUTTON, 
and LACE, made in all 
kinds of the best selected 
leather by skilled work- 
men. Wo 
make and 
sell more 
$3 Shoes 

than any 
’ other 
manufacturer in the world, 


None uine uunlees 2 name and 
price is Stamped 0 on the bottom, 


Ask your dealer for our 85, 
S4, 93.50, 2.50, 82.25 Shoes; 
$2.50, $2 and 61.75 for boys. 





} 8 ge -. - nd t f ; 
y you, send to fac- 
tory, enclosing price and ts 





rs, . Send for new Illus- 
DOUGLAS, N. 




















ing isever left to chance in grow- 
ing Ferry’s Seeds. Dealers sell 
them everywhere. Write for 


FERRY’S 
SEED ANNUAL 


for 1896. Brimful of valuable 
information about best and new- 
est seeds, Free by mail, 
DO. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Many Hands Make Light Work 


So does GoLtD Dust WASHING PowDER, and if you are 
not in a position to employ ‘‘ many hands’’ in your house- 
work, you will be pleased and astonished to see how mutch 
you can do with one pair of willing hands, by using 


GOLD DUST 


WASHING POWDER. 


Try it. Sold everywhere in large packages. Price 25 cents. 


THE N. HK. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
St. Louis, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
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E726 The Only Half-Hose 
THAT FIT WELL, LOOK WELL, WEAR WELL. 


They are the only half-hose that fit well, because they are the only half-hose that are 


ee ao, KNITTED AS TO FIT. 
are . t 
halé-h hose that fit ell aul ee ee pray 5 in th “4 pare Se ey 
MOST ATTRACTIVE COLOR-EFFECTS 
and of the BEST YARNS. 
Look for the trade-mark on the toe. Send for Descriptive Price-List. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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RARE SWEET PEAS 


Our BEAUTIFUL BOUQUET COLLECTION, comprising over 20 
varieties of Eckford’s, New Giant, Gilt Edge Strain. The finest collection ever 
brought te oe by any seedsman. Every color, aukiaaiion. nd shade are 
represen from farkest crimson to snowy white, with flowers double the size 
of ordinary sweet peas. The yery cream of the newest and rarest sweet peas 
the fashionable and popular flower of the day. This magnificent collection con- 
tains over one ounce of seed (enough for a hedge), and we send it, together 
with printed directions for growing sweet peas, a copy of our new illust 
eatal for 1896 and 20e. premium coupon, on receipt of only 10 cents. 
Our catalog contains many new things that cannot be obtained elsewhere. If 
you send silver for the above, we include, absolutely free. a regular 20c. packet 
of our world famous ROYAL PRIZE PANSIES, said by good judges to sur- 
pass anything in pansies seen at the World's Fair; flowers three inches across, 
ee. striped, and mottied in endless variety. We make this offer to cet you 

o try our seeds, as we know, after atrial, you will use no others. The offer is 
for 30 days only. The above seeds are exactly the same as we advertise in 
oor catalog for 45 cents, and thousands of packets have been sold at that price. 
Address, at once, 


oO. M. RICHARDSON & CO., 
Florists and Seedsmen, ~ Pa. CANTON, MAINE. 


















The easiest roses to succeed 
D. & ( ,. with are the celebrated 
® D.& UC. roses, To make suc- 


cess with roses and other 
flowers doubly sure send 
for the‘ New Guide to Rose 
Cultare.” 27th edition, 1896, 
now ready. ‘Preats of the growing of all flowers 
of wort. This splendidly illustrated 110 page 
book and sampleof our magazine will be mailed 
freeon request. ‘Tne Dinere & Conarp Co., 


Wet Grove, Pa. 











NEV Guide for 1600 Finest 
book ever published, contain é nearly 100 
pages, all oo in colors, pen pes best 


Se Re aifaioees’ ond. how +0 m ay 











pes 











INCUBATORS} 
Biped Guide & Ga a 


PROFITS IN ‘POULTRY 
Price We. (stamps or silver) 
BROODEB CO.. Quinc 
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This i is the most wonderful Tomato we ever 

$250.00 ret TOMATOES. oom My ripen in the cold North where 
others wil tisa Lem 2 very smooth, and so early that it more than pleases 
every Any @ ry be pl inated 
abundance ofl Srait e sure to try 
ALL ey De Pai AGuvery early. Sure be all head. 


until April or May, and will give an 


en —'~ sel iacoes. ‘Bhoaie beote hove weighed Gila. 
oe! aps is have weig! 

SAP aan rer BING CUCUMBEM—A wonderful va 
riet: ay apan, and will climb a trellis, wire netting, or any sup- 


5 to 8 feet. Fruits early and continually; long, tender, excel- 


curiosity 
eo DEN" tou” ‘THUMB a Verfect little wonder, produces several 


‘a Por. for 
EARLY » FOMTUNE reren is . wonderful wariety, earliest in the world, 
eeks after th: 1 F4 324 matured at same time and yielded over 3 times as many. 
wes aby it tested in every garden in U. 8. this yeas. and offer a Handsome Prize for largest 
yield in each offen nwre wit one potato. Instructions with potato which is worth $1. to any one. 
od! FER---We willsend a ket each of ots F Tomato, Ali Head Say we mak nces 
Climbing Gueumber, lear Tom Th aod 


Potato vadepe frost) with a Garden Annual LF published like Pris “4 ieee: 
Every person sending M. 0. or — fer above Collection, and names of three 

buy is, we will send ‘Success eS monthly magazine, one year free 43 

covtitieate for sends, Order at oice, Address "FAIRVIEW TEED FARM. Hex 88. 4vE MILL, mY 
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WILSON’S 1896 CATALOG 
PLANT, TREE, and SEED Live Stock Annual 


The most reliable work of the kind published. Guaranteed garden, flower, and field seeds. Choice roses and rare 
flowering plants, spring-blooming bulbs, fruit-trees, small fruits, thoroughbred land and water fowls, registered 
pigs, German hares, etc. Catalog /ree. 


BURPEE'SSEEDS,p 


SAMUEL WILSON, Mechanicsville, Pa. 


Philadelphia 





Seeds:other Sherwtsetne the pricelsten cent va BURPEE’S PARE Alms BOOK: Pew tae ye 4 
Tw e cents an a 1 un- 
purchane Seeda ot colored plates painted from nature. Yetelis all about the BEST SEEDS that Grow! 

















may be changed—made beanutifal ES cost. 


SEW WALL PAPERS 

—all less than common prices. 
siatapios you want to pay” Pager eater oetst comics fe 
OMAS. M. N. KILLEN, 1233 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 











Beckonings from Little Hands 


By Patterson Du Bois 


This book appeals to the student of child nature because of its scientific deductions 
from careful observation and experiment on the part of an observing father in peculiarly 
close relations to his little ones. It is not a memoir, but a study of the most sympathetic and 
helpful sort, and as such will be welcomed dunce the teacher and the student of children. 


** It is such a tender and subtle study of real little “* No one can read that litile book without acquir- 
souls and hearts.’’—Frances Hodgson Burnett ing more loving sympathy, more psychical knowl- 

“‘ A man who has read it as thoroughly as I have, ge of children’s needs, their struggles and their 
cannot say too much good about it.""—Zdward W. victories.’’"— Elizabeth Harrison, Principal of Chi- 
Bok, editor The Ladies’ Home Journal cago Kindergarten College. 


A book of 182 pages (5 7% inches). Illustrated. Price, $1.25. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, at this price, oy ee opal ishers 























Church Purnishings a 


A New Evangelist ! 


So say devoted pastors who have used 
the lantern in church work. Its useful- 
ness is proved in the conversion of thou- 
sands, and itis confidently predicted that 
the Stereopticon, in ten years, will be as 
universally used as the organ, All pas- 
tors can buy on instalment plan and hire 
slides very cheap. 

Write for pamphlet, “ Solved ; or, The Sunday Eve- 
ning Problem,” Read its hints, and the actua expe- 


rience of pastors who have tried the new plan. It is 
mailed for the asking. Mlustrated catalogue 20 cents, 


RILEY BROTHERS, 
Branches : 16 Beekman St., New York. 


Boston. 244 W. 
SS City Ge ra tS Rust Skt Be dix 106 La Sa i ret 


bg A 706 M: St, Gan Fran- 
cisco . io earsy St. PORTLAND : Dy ail Couch Be. 
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FRINK’S wcrc" 
REFLECTORS 


‘ 

> 

t 

> 

a 

a WoRCESTER, N. Y., Jan, 24, 1896, 

+ Mr. I. P. Frink, New York. 

> DBAR Brn: We have puns our reflector, and 
> It isa thing of ex- 
> ceedingly fine uty, and, better yct, it floods our 
» auditorium with light. We did not ex any- 
» thing so powerful and satisfactory in the line of 
, illumination. No other light is needed the 
, room. I wish also to express my admiration and 
: pactpceme me honora a eae 
> 
7 
> 
> 


ve dealt with us. Resgeo tfully you 
GEO, SHEPHARD, Pastor Baptist t Church. 
Send dimensions one petght of ceiling of rooms 
to be lighted. Book of light and estimate free. 


1. P. PRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York 
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OURNTEPELOPT |. 
AND OIL LANTERN . 


riAY 
SUBJECTS re 


SEND FOF 


L. MANASSE 


8 MADISON ®’ CHILAG 











, COMPANY | 
GRAND RAPIOS.MNICH. 


Church and Lodge 
Furniture, 


Opera Chairs, 
Invalid Chairs 


S. C. SMALL & CO., 
90 Canal St., Boston 
Catalogs sent. 











~PULPIT FURNITURE. | 
A. B. &E. L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 


ad PSRs. PULPITS, CHAIRS, 
South 





WAN, successor to Baxter C. 5 
Second Street. Phila., Pa. 


Stamped Steel Ceilings 


DECORATIVE, DURABLE, and Best for 
Church Ceilings of any shape, old or new. 
Send for catalog. 


fz Buck e Bell Foun 
ES ira oh be 


Mid-winter Exp’n. Price, u 


se 
a° 


Catal eat 


WALL PAPER 


Sam p!es free from largest wa!ll-paper concern in Us. 

























JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


|Kayser & Allman “}) Market 
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“HE HAD SMALL SKILL 


©’ hores flesh who bought a goose ‘* ride on.” Don’t 
take ordinary soaps for hovse-cleaning. 


|. SAPOLIO 


ie the thing. a cake of it. Common 
to accom satis: ry res 

plis tisfacto ults in 

and cleaning, and necessitates a great out 
and labor, which more than balances 
in cost. Practical people will find 
best and cheapest soap for house 
soouring. All grocers sellit. No, 2 
























Millinery, Dry Gooas, Cloaks, 
Costumes, Fancy Goods, China, 
Glassware, Furniture, House 









THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Ceyelands 


“Absolutely the best and most 


desirable baking powder manufactured.” 
Gen. S. H. Hurst, at Ohio Food Commissioner. 
























a toe HY IS IT that practical painters 
oon everywhere use and recommend 
man 2 anes — = Pure White Lead and Pure Linseed 
veenon Pasha Oil? Simply because they know their busi- 
ECKSTEIN } Cineinnat ness, have a reputation to maintain, and 
ATLANTIC cannot afford to use or recommend anything 
i else. To be sure of getting 
BROOKLYN 

> New York. 
JEWETT 

P White Lead 

one ure ite lea 
SOUTHERN 
ommen } OO. ; . ‘ 
> erm examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
MISSOURI Any shade or color is readily obtained by 

> Bt. Louis. . T ’ 
RED SEAL using NationaL Leap Co.’s brands of Pure 
SOUTHERN ) . ° . 
coun tzwtsesnos.co} “Hite Lead Tinting Colors. 

Philadelphia. Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
MORLEY Cleveland of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
SALEM , designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
CORwELL Salem, Mass. upon application to those intending to paint. : 
exwrvory P&t° NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 








Furnishings, Etc. 























Shopping by Mail 


Is a pleasure when you deal 
with a reliable house. We guar- 
antee perfect satisfaction to the 
customer or refund the money. 


This Special Bargain 
aptly illustrates the Big Store's profit- 
——_____.——— ) sharing method 
of merchandis- 
ing. 
A Handsome 
Rocker 
—, Antique oak or 
mahogany fin- 
ish, and highly 
} polished. Usual 
price, $5. May 


be secured for 
) the extraordi- 


nary price of 



































Send for 
Our Catalogue 


’ We are now booking names 
for our Spring and Summer 
Illustrated Catalogue, Mailed 
Free to out-of-town residents. 
Send for it. 





ad Send a postal card re- 

T i 
Municipal wate re 
Bonds chalee weno” QE, 
are the same as - =F muni- Vv 








tere 4. Bidg., Chicago, Il’. 












































-- Government trowsrice « co. | 


Bo d eno smaller INCORPORATED i 
TGS sexes, 38 First Nat'l Bank 
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WALL PAPER 


We will mail you samples free of our Prize Patterns, 1896 
Series, and our guide, ‘““How to Paper,” if you willsend usa 
wy description of your rooms to aid us in selecting suitable pat- 
terns and colo: ngs. 
Our new $1,000 Prize Designs are the handsomest and 
most artistic papers manufactu and are only 
10 cents and up per roll. 
The New York World says: None so beautiful, so perfect or 
offered so cheap. 
The Chicago Tribune says: They will be in great demand by 
people of artistic taste. 
Over 2,000,000 rolls of paper from 


3 cents and up per roll. 
WE PREPAY THE FREICHT. 


AGENTS .WANTED. One agent wanted in each town, who can 
furnish good references to seli from our large sample books on 
ssion, and to whom we can refer all req or pl 
in their vicinity. Experience not necessary. Agent's outfit, 
complete, 81. 


PRICES AND SAMPLES ARE OUR BEST ARGUMENT. 
Write to nearest address. 
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THE BLOOD COVENANT 


A Primitive Rite, and its Bearings on Scripture 
By H. CLAY TRUMBULL 


— 


The disclosures of this book throw light on the terminology of Scripture. 
They show what such words as “blood,” “life,” “life-giving,’’ “ sacrifice,” 
“communion,” meant at the time of the writing of the Bible ; and incidentally 
they show how mistaken have been the modern popular views of those terms. 


** A flood of light is poured on the Incarnation, the Atonement, the Lord’s 
Supper. Dr. Trumbull believes his thesis. He argues for it strongly, with wide 
and accurate learning, and with reverent faith. He has written a book that every 
Christian student ought to read—and to re-read.” — The E.vaminer. 


A book of 350 pages (648% inches). Price, $2. For sale by book- 
sellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
re3r Walnut Street. ; Philadelphia, Pa. 
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lof soap you’ ve often 
wished for when you 
have had something 
dainty to be wash- 
ed—a bit of em- 
broidery —a piece 
of silk or lace work 
—something of un- 
certain color. 
There's nothing 
but cleanliness ever 
follows the use of 
Copco—lIt’s the per 
fect soap. 
The N. K. Fairbank 


Company, 
| Chicago, New York, 











St. Louis. 



























Teaching and Teachers 


Dr. Trumbull's book, ‘‘ Teaching and 
Teachers,” has already found its way into 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- 
school workers. It is to-day the popular 
handbook on Sunday-school teaching. 


“* Every teacher in Sunday-school will fee! 
his work widened in scope by reading this 
book. It is by far the best that has yet ap- 
peared, or is likely to appear, on this topic, 
and the thoroughness eS which this calls 
would be an unspeakable blessing to every 
school in the land.’’— The Ostlook. 


A book of 390 pages, bound in cloth. Size, 7% 
5% inches. Price, g. Forsale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid; by the publishers. 

JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Watinut Street, Philadéiphia, Pa. 














Paper 
Pattern 


like this cut, 
Fit guaranteed 
or your choice 
“of 500 other 
designs, 

mailed’ for 

TEN CENTS. 
Fashion sheets 


free. Catalogue bi ' , 
five cents. die het - tye 


NEW IDEA PATTERN Co., 
190 and 192 West Broadway, New York. - 


IDEAL SPRING BEDS _ 








Our Book “Wide -Awake Facts about - 
to-date posket aecorpbing therm. ‘went ons co 
| three two-ceat r 


| Foster Bros, Co., 13 Clay St, Utica, BY. % eS 





ishers will refund to subscribers any money 


The Sanday School Times inten‘s to admit ¢ only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a not ha’ com mercial inadvertently : 
aes pan oye Ebi omy Vee, 


en ate oe 




















































































